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SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 



CHAPTER I 

"who is she!" 

The assembly bell was ringing as only an elec- 
tric bell can ring. A busy, buzzing, incessant, 
self-important ring, which seemed to say : " Dear 
me, what a stir I can create for a small thing ! I'm 
an innovation, most decidedly, and the old order 
of things must give way to my energetic meth- 
ods. The days of those cumbersome big bells 
have passed away forever, with their slow, 
ponderous, take-your-time strokes. In this 
day and age 7 am needed, and no one can 
misunderstand my peremptory : * Hustle ! Hus- 
tle! Get busy! Get busy! Do it now! Do 
it now ! ' " 

Certainly the bell had some cause for such self- 
conceit, for the effect produced by the very first 
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SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 

jingle was as electrical as the power which moved 
its clapper. From all directions flocked girls: 
tall girls, short girls ; stout girls, thin girls ; pale 
girls, rosy girls; slow girls, spry girls; sunny 
girls, surly girls; girls who looked spick and 
span, and girls who looked as though they had 
dressed in the dark and it was hit or miss whether 
the garment got on hind-side-before, or fore-side- 
behind. Girls who chattered, girls who giggled, 
girls who smiled so happily that one felt as 
though one had taken a tonic simply for having 
looked upon them ; girls who glowered, until one 
suspected that some vinegar must have been 
spilled somewhere about. In short, all sorts and 
conditions of girls came in response to the sum- 
mons of that insignificant-looking little bell 
perched high in one comer of the main hall, and 
within three minutes from the moment it began 
ringing filled the great assembly hall to over- 
flowing, and stood there waiting to be directed 
to their seats, for it was the opening day of 
school and order was still to be brought out 
of chaos. 
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"WHO IS SHE!'* 

The principal mounted the platform and took 
her seat beside the little table, upon which stood 
a small silver bell with a Bible near it. The 
table was neither very new nor very substantial, 
having done service for several years, and the 
services it had been called upon to render had 
been varied. 

As Miss Hosmer took her seat she rested one 
hand for a moment upon the table, which caused 
it to wriggle slightly. A number of girls stood 
near, some of them " old " girls, some " new " 
ones. Several smiled as the table wobbled. 
Where is the girl who cannot find something to 
smile at, if nothing more than a table which has 
grown weak in its legs! 

Miss Hosmer noticed the smiles and quick as 
a flash came the question : 

" Do you think, girls, it is quaking with fear, 
or wriggling with joy! '' 

Blessed touch of nature, which we all need. No 
set speech clothed in the most elegant English 
could have produced the same effect. The smile 
and little joke broke the ice, and much plainer 
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sailing lay ahead than would have been possible 
otherwise. 

" Shall I try to make it stop wriggling, Miss 
Hosmer! " 

The voice was soft, sweet, and wonderfully 
clear, and the other girls turned quickly to look 
at the speaker, whom they had not particularly 
noticed up to that moment, save as they had 
noticed all the other new girls. 

Miss Hosmer smiled again, raised her eye- 
brows slightly, and asked : 

" Are you enough of a carpenter to do so, Eliz- 
abeth!" 

" I'm not much of a carjjenter. Miss Hosmer, 
but mother calls me her Jack-of-all-trades, and 
I think I see what the trouble is," answered the 
girl with a bright smile which disclosed her 
pretty teeth. 

"Very well, suppose you begin your school 
year at Azalea Grange with a demonstration of 
manual training," was Miss Hosmer's merry 
reply. 

Without the least haste or self -consciousness, 
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"WHO IS SHE!" 

although many eyes were upon her, the girl left 
the group of girls among whom she had been 
standing, and walking to the end of the stagelike 
platform, mounted the four steps, and crossed to 
where Miss Hosmer was sitting. 

Dropping upon her knees beside the table, she 
quickly tore a sheet of paper from a writing pad 
she held, then laid it, with one or two books which 
she had been carrying, upon the floor beside her. 
In a moment she had torn the sheet of paper in 
half and folded each half in the shape of a 
wedge. Swiftly, but without hurry, one wedge 
of paper was inserted where the shaky leg joined 
the top of the table, and the other wedge placed 
beneath the foot. And lo ! the wriggling ceased. 

It was all done in far less time than it has 
taken to describe it. 

" There, I guess it won't * wriggle ' or * quake ' 
any more," said the girl, as she rose to her feet 
and flashed a brilliant, sunny smile at the prin- 
cipal. 

" I donH believe it will," answered Miss Hos- 
mer with a reassuring nod. " Thank you very 
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much for your ingenuity, Elizabeth. I shall 
know upon whom to call when things get out of 
order after this." 

" ril be glad to fix them up if I see how, Miss 
Hosmer," replied the girl over her shoulder, as 
she left the platform and resumed her place 
among the others. 

" You may take any seats this morning, girls, 
but to-morrow you will be placed according to 
your classes," said Miss Hosmer, and a general 
rustling ensued as the girls settled into their 
chosen places. Of course the " old " girls rushed 
for the seats which had been theirs during the 
previous years. Amidst all the bustle were the 
whispers : 

"Who is she!" "Where does she come 
from!" "WasnH that bright of her!" "Do you 
think she is going to be one of the know-it-alls! " 
" IsnH she pretty! " " Whaf s her name! " " I 
wonder how old she is! " and a dozen other ques- 
tions which have been asked ever since Eve^s 
grandchildren went to school. 

Azalea Orange took its name from the nu- 
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merous bushes of wild azalea which grew all 
about it. Situated upon a broad plateau about 
halfway up Peaked Mountain, it commanded a 
fine view of that strange wild freak of nature, as 
well as of tlie valley spread below it, and had 
enough fresh air and sunshine surrounding it to 
fill all the lungs its walls could hold. It was a 
day and boarding school for girls and little folk, 
beginning with wee tots of four or five in the at- 
tractive, sunny kindergarten, and carrying those 
who chose to be carried straight along the flow- 
ery path of knowledge until they were qualified 
to knock for admittance upon some college door, 
there to swell the ranks of the "gown" and 
" mortar-board " girls. 

Miss Hosmer had been its principal for nearly 
ten years and was still young enough to have a 
vivid recollection of her own school days and 
recall what it meant to be sixteen, with the joy 
and tingle of life way down to one's very toes. 
Hence her success and popularity. 

There were about one hundred fifty pupils in 

the school, twenty-five of whom were boarders, 
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SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 

who lived in the "home-house" near at hand. 
Of the " home-house " and its fun, later. 

The instructors under Miss Hosmer were such [ 

as are found in every school. She strove to real- 
ize her ideals of what these should be, but who ^t 
upon this round earth ever finds her ideals i 
fully realized? 

Of the ten under her supervision each had Af 

some good qualities to recommend her; some 
had many; some seemed to strive to hide those 
qualities in a napkin. 

Only two appeared to meet with marked suc- 
cess in this latter endeavor, however, but these ^ 
two were retained because Miss Hosmer's heart 
was more assailable than her head. Miss Gor- 
don had arrived at that period of life when many 
instructors are laid upon the shelf. Miss Umber 
would probably never arrive at anything because 
she would never keep in one direction long 
enough to do so. But a brother's and sister's 
future rested upon Miss Umber's income, and 
they gave promise of heading due north instead 
of veering all around the compass. 



"WHO IS SHEt" 

Any other woman than Miss Hosmer would 
have replaced them hy other instructors. Miss 
Hosmer chose to take upon her own shoulders 
the burden of keeping one headed as near north 
as possible, and giving the tiller a twist with her 
own slender hands when the craft got into 
choppy seas and threatened to give some others 
a ducking, and also of pouring a little of the 
milk of human kindness upon the other teacher 
to counteract the effect of the acid which seemed 
to form such a liberal portion of her moral diet. 

It was no wonder Miss Hosmer often lay 
awake until the "wee sma' hours" or tossed 
about in her sleep. But some natures are so con- 
stituted that they must give much and receive but 
little. 

When the opening exercises were over a gen- 
eral stir took place as the girls sought their 
various classrooms, the older ones quickly fall- 
ing into their proper routine, and the new girls 
lingering to learn what move to make next. The 
girl who had put an end to the table's wobbles 
stood a little apart from the others, her bright, 
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dark eyes taking note of everything happen- 
ing about her, and her expressive face reflecting 
the impressions which she was receiving so 
rapidly. 

She was a rather remarkable looking girl, 
medium height, with broad shoulders, and very 
erect in her carriage, although quick and grace- 
ful in all her motions. Her features were small 
and regular; her forehead high and broad, with 
beautifully penciled dark eyebrows. Her nose 
might some day develop into a finely cut Grecian 
appendage, but at present it was somewhat unde- 
cided as to whether it would be that or a pug. 
Her lips were soft, red, and prettily curved, but 
very firm when closed together. This, however, 
they seldom were, for no feature gave so clear 
an indication of what was passing in the girl's 
mind as those flexible lips. Her face was a per- 
fect oval, and crowned with a wonderful growth 
of wavy, very dark-brown hair, exceptionally fine 
in texture, and filled with strange little glints of 
bronze where the sunlight fell upon it. Her 
hands and feet were well proportioned and 
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"WHO IS SHE!" 

shapely, the former revealing considerable mns- 
cular power. 

If a person were given to tracing a possible 
ancestry in those with whom he was brought into 
contact, certainly this girl would liave been some- 
what of a puzzle to him, for she seemed a jumble 
of the nations, and just as he was upon the point 
of deciding that those strange, ever-changing, 
deep hazel eyes must indicate an English ances- 
try, the rich, olive skin with the delicately 
tinted cheeks would at once suggest Southern 
France or Italy. 

As a matter of fact, she was a strange mixture 
of many lands, for France, Holland, Wales, and 
England, to say nothing of nine Yankee-land an- 
cestors, had contributed to her make-up, and lit- 
erally everyone had had a finger in this human 
pie. 

As she stood watching the other girls dart 
about like a flock of chickens when grain is scat- 
tering, her eyes danced with amusement, and her 
lips quivered with the laugh ready to break from 
them. Just when the hubbub was loudest. Miss 
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SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 

Hosmer glanced toward the new pupil, and leav- 
ing the group of girls which had flocked ahout 
her, all talking at once, walked across tlie room 
to where Elizabeth stood. As she drew near her 
she said : 

"I think it is high time I looked after this 
girl," and nodded and smiled cheerily. The re- 
sponse struck her speechless, for it was noth- 
ing more or less than four or five clucks in such 
perfect imitation of a distracted hen calling 
frantically to her chicks, that one would have de- 
clared that a solicitous biddy and her brood must 
have strayed into the classroom. 
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CHAPTER II 



MISS GIDDY-GADDY 



Miss Hosmer stood stock still, uncertain 
whether to frown or smile, for how was she to 
know whether this was deliberate rudeness or 
pure absent-mindedness. She was speedily set 
right : 

" Oh, I beg your pardon. Miss Hosmer ! I truly 
do I I forgot where I was or what I was doing ; 
I was so absorbed in watching the other girls 
that all I could think of was a flock of chickens 
crowding about a hen and clamoring for their 
breakfast, so I clucked right out loud before I 
thought. It was dreadful, wasn't it? But I truly 
didn't mean to be rude. You believe me, don't 
you? " and a slender dark hand was frankly of- 
fered, although the girl was crimson with con- 
fusion. 
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SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 

"Are you given to such graphic demonstra- 
tions of a very lively imagination! " asked Miss 
Hosmer, taking the hand, and bending slightly 
forward to look into the eyes which met her own 
so frankly, her face meanwhile breaking into an 
amused smile, for certainly the clucks had been 
exceedingly realistic. 

" I'm afraid I am. Miss Hosmer. I can't help 
seeing the funny side of things to save me, and 
sometimes they seem very real to me. But I'll 
try not to forget again." 

" I don't believe any very serious harm is done 
this time, so don't let it worry you too much, 
but come with me and meet some of the other 
girls. I am sure you will like them. Phoebe, 
this is Elizabeth Cliffton— Phoebe Kadford, 
Elizabeth. And this is Eleanor HoUis, and this 
Fanny Austin, and this Isabel Stapleton, and — 
and — Phoebe, you must introduce the other girls, 
for I see Miss Umber beckoning me and must go. 
Elizabeth will be in the junior class, and, conse- 
quently, especially under your wing. Take good 
care of her," and away hurried Miss Hosmer to 
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MISS GIDDY-GADDY 

the adjoining recitation room, where Miss Umber 
stood in the doorway, pencil and writing pad in 
hand and a look of distraction upon her counte- 
nance. 

As Miss Hosmer left the group the girl whom 
she had called Phoebe took one keen, searching 
look at the new girl, and then asked very much to 
the point : 

" Do you play basketball! " 

"Perhaps I'd better let some one else decide 
that if I'm taken on the team. Have you a good 
one! " was the quick reply. 

"I mean have you ever played!" persisted 
Phoebe, who was not easily turned aside. 

" Yes, I played at Sunnyside." 

"What did you play!" 

" Guard." 

" Oh, I guess you'll do then. Now come with 
me to Miss Jewett's classroom. If you are to 
be a junior you'll be in her class with me. What 
subjects do you take! " 

"Latin, German, English, and algebra, I 

believe." 
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" Only four? You'll have it dead easy, won't 
you! Wish I could get off so slick. Why don't 
you take the full course! " 

"Mother doesn't wish me to have any home 
study. She thinks the school work all a girl 
ought to do, and * turns me loose,' as she calls it, 
after school hours." 

" My goodness, I wish some other people could 
see things that way ! But I thought you were a 
boarder! AVhere do you live!" 

" On Concord Street." 

" Oh, do you ! Why, that's right near us. Our 
house is on Farmington Avenue. Guess we'll be 
sort of cronies, don't you, if we trot the same 
roads!" and the tall, finely set-up girl stooped 
a little to peer with her deep gray eyes into the 
merry ones raised to hers. A little flash of 
understanding shot from each pair, and both 
girls broke into a low laugh as they entered Miss 
Jewett's classroom. 

Several girls were gathered about Miss Jew- 
ett's desk and glanced quickly up, as a slight 
motion was made to make way for the new ar- 
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rivals. As Phoebe approached the desk she 
nodded toward her companion and said : 

" Miss Jewett, this is a new girl whom Miss 
Hosmer says is to be in my class. Be good to 
her, please, because she plays basketball, and I 
should hate to have her spirits crushed." 

" Madcap ! " said Miss Jewett, wagging her 
head at the tall girl, and smiling at the new one. 
" What is your name, dear! " 

" Elizabeth Cliffton." 

" And your age! " continued Miss Jewett, writ- 
ing in her notebook. 

" I shall be sixteen in February." 

"Dear me, you are not so old as / am, and 
yet you^re so much taller," broke in a giri who 
stood at the opposite side of Miss Jewett's desk. 

" Sally ! " exclaimed Miss Jewett. 

" Well, she isnH as old. Miss Jewett. / shall 
be sixteen in November," was the retort, with a 
superior toss of the head, for her advantage. 

" What a pity that your advantage in months 
cannot also give you the advantage of good man- 
ners," said Miss Jewett quietly. 
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The speech was met with another toss of the 
head and a vindictive look at the new girl. Just 
at that instant a little bunch of thistledown 
floated in at the ojpen window behind Miss Jew- 
ett's desk, and came lightly toward Elizabeth. 
Without the least haste she raised her hand, 
caught the airy trifle between her thumb and 
forefinger and held it a second poised in the 
air. Then raising her head, she pursed up her 
red lips and blew lightly upon it, sending it 
floating back whence it had come. The next sec- 
ond her clear, laughing eyes were turned toward 
the girl called Sally as she remarked : " There 
isn't much to thistledown, after all, is there?'* 

Miss Jewett had been an amused observer 
of the bit of byplay. Phoebe's face was a 
study, and when the subjects which Miss Jewett 
taught had been planned for the schedule, and 
they were leaving her room for Fraiilein's at the 
opposite side of the hall, she said : 

" You did that very neatly, I must say." 

" Did what? " asked Elizabeth, her mouth per- 
fectly sober, but her eyes twinkling. 
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MISS GIDDY-GADDY 

"As though you didn't know!" answered 
Phoebe, giving a tweak to a stray lock of hair 
which fell across Elizabeth's forehead. "That 
girl needs to be sat upon, and I've an idea that 
the sitter has arrived." 

The only reply she got was a low, amused little 
laugh. 

As it was the opening day, there were no reci- 
tations, and as soon as the girls' places were al- 
lotted them, and their schedules of work planned, 
the school was dismissed. 

"How are you going home! " asked Phoebe, 
as she and Elizabeth were putting on their things 
in the cloakroom. Before Elizabeth could reply 
another voice broke in : 

"/'m going on my wheel. I have a perfect 
beauty. I would not give papa a moment's peace 
until he bought it for me. My old one was a 
sight to behold. This is the very latest model 
Columbia. The most expensive made." 

The only reason the voice ceased was because 
there was no breath left wherewith to produce 
sound. 
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" Anything else! " asked Plioebe dryly. 

" Pouf I Whaf s that to you I " was the retort. 

" Not a thing in the world. Is it to you, Eliza- 
beth?" 

"I beg your pardon, did you ask me some- 
thing?" said Elizabeth, turning from the open 
window through which she had been looking at 
a gloriously tinted maple tree just beyond it. 
Sally whirled around to look defiance at this new 
girl who had already quietly given her one 
thrust, and whose thrusts came from such unex- 
pected quarters that little Miss Giddy-gaddy did 
not know how to defend herself against them. 
As a usual thing Sally waged war upon others 
by nasty little biting speeches, the purport of 
which never remained in doubt for a moment, or 
by disagreeable interruptions of their conversa- 
tions, which made them feel like shaking her 
soundly. Such war was usually returned in kind, 
for her schoolmates were not given to submitting 
meekly to this little pepperpot's gibes. But here 
was a new order of things, and a girl had come 
across her path whose tongue could sting her 
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like mosquitoes, yet, to save her poor little shal- 
low brain, she could not tell where to strike at the 
mosquitoes. She had not yet recovered from the 
thistledown remark, and though she did not fully 
appreciate its force, it irritated her the more just 
because she did not Still, she had grasped 
enough from Miss Jewett's and the girls' smiles 
to know that she had been hit pretty directly, and 
as the result of it was now upon the defensive 
and ready for another attack, although powerless 
to know where to guard. 

" Yes," said Phoebe, " I asked you a question, 
but I don't think you heard it," and she paused 
a second, for something in Elizabeth's eyes led 
her to believe that more would follow. 

" I was looking at that maple tree out there 
and thinking of something mother was reading 
aloud last evening at * cosy hour ' from Pope's 
* Essay on Criticism ' : 

' Words are like leaves; and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found.' 

"Come on, if you're ready; this day is too 
heavenly to stay stived up indoors. It makes 
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me want to prance and walk home instead of 
riding in the omnibus. Do you mind! It isn't 
far, and will limber us up. Why, what are you 
laughing at? " for Phoebe had tlirown back her 
head to give way to peal after peal of infectious 
laughter, and when Phoebe laughed she laughed 
all over. 

"T\Tiere do you keep all those things stored 
away for payment on call! " she demanded when 
her laughter had subsided. 

"Just look at that beautiful latest model 
Columbia," was the entirely irrelevant reply to 
this question, as they passed through the vesti- 
bule where a row of wheels stood. 

They left the broad porch of the school build- 
ing, and walked along the shaded street upon 
which the school stood, the handsome maple trees 
on either side of the street giving it its name. 
For about half a mile the road was as level as a 
floor, but then came a sharp descent to the town 
lying at the foot of the hill. Just at tliat point 
Maple Avenue crossed the main thoroughfare of 
Berckley, through which a trolley line ran, and 
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upon which repairs were being made by a gang 
of Italian laborers, who were chattering as only 
the children of that nation can. 

Phoebe and Elizabeth were talking happily as 
they walked along in the glorious September sun- 
shine. The new friendship was growing apace, as 
friendships will when one girl is sixteen and the 
other seventeen, with many school interests and 
friends in common, for life is filled with rosy 
lights just then, and girlhood is something very 
lovely indeed. 

"Do you and your mother always read 
together at *cosy hour,' as you call it!" asked 
Phoebe, continuing a conversation begun at the 
top of the hUl. 

" Read, or talk, or lay plans," answered Eliza- 
beth, with a happy little smile and nod. 

" What do you find to talk about! " 

" Loads of things ! It's no end of fun. Mother 
can see the funny side of anything so quickly 
and tell it in such a way that I'm nearly con- 
vulsed." 

"Does she approve of novels! So many 
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people hold up their hands in horror at the 
thought of girls reading novels that I'm sick and 
tired of being preached at about them," cried 
Phoebe with some spirit, 

" She has never said I mustn't read them," 
answered Elizabeth with an odd smile. 

"Now what are you smiling at!" demanded 
Phoebe, looking puzzled. 

" Don't you think it would only make me wild 
to read them if she forbade it? Seems to me that 
would be * sorter kinder human nater,' wouldn't 
it? " asked Elizabeth, breaking into a rippling 
laugh. 

" Of course I But who ever thinks of treating 
girls as if they had sense? " cried Phoebe scorn- 
fully. 

"That blessed little mother of mine!" 
instantly replied Elizabeth, with a convincing 
nod. "She — oh, my heart I Look I Look 
there I" 
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CHAPTER in 

A MODERN ATALANTA 

Elizabeth had stopped stock still in the 
middle of her speech to lay hold of Phoebe's arm 
and point toward a figure which at that instant 
shot by them upon a bicycle, and was now mak- 
ing straight for the group of Italians at the bot- 
tom of the hill. 

The girls were barely a block from the main 
street, and just there the descent was steeper than 
above. They could plainly see the group of men, 
three of whom were standing in the ditch they 
were digging, with their backs toward the hill, 
while four more were upon the farther side of 
it shoveling away the dirt thrown out to them. 
None was aware of what was taking place not 
two hundred feet away. 

Phoebe turned just in time to see Sally Powell 
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rush by like a whirlwind and make straight for 
the ditch. 

" Goodness gracious, she's lost control of her 
wheel and will be killed I " she cried, clasping her 
hands in a panic. 

" Quick I Come! " was all Elizabeth said, and 
hastily placing beneath a shrub at the roadside 
the pile of books which she carried, she started 
down the hill at a pace which Atalanta might 
have found it difiScult to rival, with Phoebe hot- 
foot after her. 

But they were no matches for a runaway 
bicycle, and long before they reached the foot of 
the hill the climax had come. The " brand-new 
Columbia " had rushed full-tilt upon Italy, two 
of whose sons promptly lay down in the ditch 
they had helped to dig, as though they had then 
and there decided to give up the ghost and accept 
the ditch as their grave, while the others fled or 
were toppled over like tenpins by the onslaught 
of the wheel. 

Thump I Clatter I Bang I Rattle! it went, by 
some miracle keeping right side up, and by one 
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even greater its rider doing likewise, while 
Italy poured forth its terrors in cries and 
howls, which mingled with Sally's screams. At 
length, when that wheel had done all it possibly 
could do in the way of creating a sensation, it 
quietly toppled over and laid its rider in the 
ditch. 

At that moment Atalanta arrived upon the 
scene to put forth a helping hand and rescue 
such portions of the wild rider as might stand, 
no, lie in need of rescuing. 

" Have you broken your neck? Are you killed? 
Can you move? Where are you hurt? " were the 
questions which poured one on top of the other 
from her lips, as she scrambled into the ditch. 
Catching Sally up in her arms she carried her out 
of it and laid her upon the grass at the roadside. 
Of course, a crowd instantly gathered, and 
Phoebe, who now arrived breathless, had some 
ado to force her way through it. 

" Is she badly hurt? " she asked, kneeling upon 
the grass beside Elizabeth. 

" I don't know yet; I hardly think so though,'* 
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answered Elizabeth, loosening Sally's collar and 
belt, and wishing with all her heart that she could 
also loosen the tight corset which she felt beneath 
her shirtwaist. " My goodness, how does she get 
any breath at any time, much less now!" she 
exclaimed impatiently. " It -s no wonder she isn't 
as tall and big as I am. How under the sun does 
she expect to grow, fastened up in that cast-iron 
thing? Try to get me a glass of water, Phoebe, 
please. She's coming back to her senses and that 
will help. I don't think anything is broken," she 
continued, as she swiftly and skilfully ran her 
hands over th6 limp figure before her. Presently 
Sally gasped and tried to sit up. 

"Oh, dear! Oh, gracious! What's hap- 
pened?" she panted. "Where is my wheel? 
Where am I?" 

" You're right here with Phoebe and me, and 
I guess you will feel better in a few minutes. 
You got a spill, but I am sure you are not badly 
hurt. Do you feel any pain anywhere when you 
move?" 

" Oh, I'm dead! I know I'm dead! Send for 
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a doctor 1 Send for mamma, quick! I know 
both legs are broken," cried the defunct young 
lady, scrambling to her feet and staring about 
her in a frantic manner. 

" Well, if you're dead you are the liveliest dead 
person I have ever seen, and if you can stand up 
when both legs are broken you can do more than 
most people," exclaimed Elizabeth, smiling in 
spite of her concern, for Sally presented a rather 
remarkable appearance for one from whom life 
had departed. The combs which had held her 
hair in place had one by one dropped out in the 
course of her wild ride ; one side of her face was 
covered with a fine coating of very moist mother 
earth; her finger nails contained all they could 
gather of it, and her gown was a wreck from con- 
tact with it. Minus her collar and belt she cer- 
tainly looked decidedly rowdy, but further than 
a few scratches and the promise of a very black 
eye she had sustained no damage save that to 
her pride and her bicycle. The latter had tried to 
transform itself into a cocked hat, if one could 
judge from appearances, for the front wheel was 
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buckled hopelessly out of shape, and the rear 
one's tire was split halfway round. 

Just then Phoebe returned with the glass of 
water, and was much relieved to find their 
patient's wits restored. 

"Well, I'm thankful you're not killed out- 
right ! " she exclaimed. " Here, take a drink of 
water and that will make you feel better," and she 
held the glass to Sally's lips. The effect was 
truly magical. 

"What have you girls been doing to me! 
Where is my collar! Give me my belt I What a 
spectacle you've made of me I " cried the resus- 
citated young lady. 

" Well, you are somewhat of a spectacle, that's 
quite true, but I don't believe it's wholly due to 
the absence of your belt and collar," said Eliza- 
beth dryly, returning to Sally the articles in ques- 
tion. " I'll help you put them on, though, if it 
will make you feel more comfortable. But are 
you sure you are not hurt! That was a nasty 
fall." 

" Of course I'm not hurt," was the flat con- 
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tradiction to the announcement made barely two 
minutes before as to her damage and demise, 
" and I think you girls might help me get this 
mud off my gown and fix me up a little." . 

" With more pleasure than I can express," said 
Elizabeth, brushing vigorously, while Phoebe 
went in quest of scattered combs and a flyaway 
hat. 

Meanwhile the Italians had lifted the bicycle 
from the scene of its final plunge and laid it 
upon the grass near the girls. One or two of 
the men plucked up courage to ask how its rider 
fared. 

Sally's escape, however, was really marvelous, 
and once her personal appearance was in a meas- 
ure improved she was quite herself again. 

"Shall we walk home with you and help!" 
asked Phoebe kindly, a look of real concern upon 
her frank face. 

"Oh, yes, we must," added Elizabeth. "It 
would never do to let her go alone. She might 
become dizzy. Do you live far away! " 

" Yes, I live nearly a mile from here, but you 
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need not think I'm going to march through the 
streets in this guise. Call a cab, some one. 
Phoebe, go over to that drug store and 'phone to 
Rider for one." 

" Phew ! " said Phoebe, and started obediently 
for the store indicated, while Elizabeth looked on 
much amused. In a few moments the cab ar- 
rived, and the young lady got into it, with the 
damaged bicycle perched beside the cabman. 
" Now take me to 53 Horton Place just as quick 
as you can," was her order, and off she drove 
without one word of thanks to the girls. 

"Well, I hope she will get home without 
further mishap. How under the sun do you sup- 
pose she managed to lose control of her wheel! " 
asked Elizabeth. 

Phoebe turned and looked at her questioner 
quizzically, then laughed as she replied : 

" Well, for a quick-witted person you're dead 
slow. When you have known Miss Giddy-gaddy 
as long as / have you will understand why she 
could never resist an opportunity to cut a fine 
dash in the presence of a new girl, especially one 
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who has been able to go her one better every time. 
I guess she had her dash this time all right." 

" Oh I " was all Elizabeth said. 

" Well, I suppose, now that the excitement is 
over, we may wend our way homeward," said 
Phoebe. " My goodness ! I was never so scared 
in all my life as when I saw that wheel shoot 
by. How under the sun did you get down the hill 
so quickly! I'm a lot taller than you, but I 
couldn't run like that to save me." 

"Deep wind and nimble legs, I guess," 
answered Elizabeth, laughing. "I love to run 
and have great prances around the grounds at 
home. Keeps me limbered up." 

" I hope you haven't any elderly maiden aunts 
to shock, or that your mother isn't horrified to 
see you race round. Does she ever say: *My 
dear, remember you are past sixteen' 1 " 

Phoebe's tone was irresistibly funny, although 
her face looked rather tragic, as though her quo- 
tation had been made from unpleasant experi- 
ences of her own. Elizabeth broke into a merry 
laugh as she replied : 
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"Mother often runs with me, and she's no mean 
rival either, for she can skim over the ground 
at a lively rate when she wants to, even if she 
is past forty. Our place is pretty big, and 
the neighbors too far away to be shocked, 
although I'm terribly afraid she'd run just 
the same if she made up her mind to. But 
walk back up the hill with me, for I must get 
my books. I can't leave them under the bush 
all night." 

" Yes, of course, I'll go back with you. We 
got out so early to-day that they won't expect me 
home yet anyway. But forty and run I " and 
Phoebe stood still in the middle of the road to 
look at Elizabeth incredulously. 

" Yes, why not! " asked Elizabeth. 

" Why not! Why, because she's a grown-up, 
and that means dignity, and Mrs. Grundy, and 
*0h, my dear child, how can youT' and *walk 
properly,' and ' hold your shoulders up,' and * do 
sit as you should,' and * don't neglect your prac- 
ticing,' and — and — you dare whisper that she is 
past forty! You'll catch it for giving away 
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secrets." And Phoebe wagged her head admon- 
ishingly. 

"What secrets!" asked Elizabeth, looking 
mystified. 

** Forty-year old ones I'' cried Phoebe; "for 
one may not tell such and live, don't you know 
that! You ought to if you don't. " 

"You lunatic!" cried Elizabeth, breaking 
into peals of laughter, and the next second both 
were laughing as one can only laugh at six- 
teen. 

" 'Tisn't nonsense ! It's downright, solid fact," 
as8ert;ed Phoebe, with another emphatic wag of 
her head. 

The giris were not far from Elizabeth's home 
by this time, and as it was nearer than Phoebe's 
they turned to walk through the side street upon 
which it was situated. The house stood in the 
center of large grounds which were filled with 
beautiful trees and shrubs and had a broad lawn 
smooth as velvet. The grounds were bounded by 
the four streets, and consequently the house was 
quite secluded. As the girls drew near Phoebe 
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noticed some one standing at the gateway and 
waving to them. 

" Who is that! " she asked. 

For answer Elizabeth gave the long, silvery 
call of the wood thrush, and it was instantly 
answered by the person standing at the gate. 

Then breaking away from Phoebe she ran 
swiftly toward her own gateway and a moment 
later had thrown her arms about her mother's 
neck as she cried : 

"0 mother! it's going to be fine, I know I 
I've had the loveliest time this morning and have 
just heaps of things to tell you. But, good gra- 
cious, I'm forgetting all about Phoebe I This is 
my mother, Phoebe." 
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CHAPTER IV 

WITH A LAUGH AND A SONG 

" I AM very pleased to meet you, dear," said 
Mrs. Cliflfton, disengaging one hand and oflfering 
it to Phoebe. " Won't you come in, or is there 
another mother waiting a little farther on!" 
asked Mrs. Cliflfton as she looked up at the tall 
girl. 

Phoebe promptly put her hand into the one 
extended, but said in a voice which quivered a 
little, as rather a sad look crept into her eyes : 

" No, Mrs. Cliflfton, she is not waiting for me 
at that home, but she is waiting. Thank you, I 
can't come in to-day." 

A wonderfully tender light filled Mrs. Cliflf- 
ton's eyes as she pressed the hand which she 
held, and said very gently: 

" May / wait, and watch, for you sometimes, 
dear? " 
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"Will youT" asked Phoebe eagerly, a hun- 
gry look filling the deep gray eyes. 

"Gladly," was all Mrs. Cliflfton said, but a 
compact was sealed by that one word which 
lasted a lifetime. 

" Yes," broke in Elizabeth, " Til lend you part 
of her whenever you want to borrow her," and 
a friendly nod and smile accompanied the words. 

" Thank you ; maybe I'll borrow so often that 
you won't have much left for yourself. Good-by, 
I must go now." 

" Don't you believe it I She doesn't look very 
big, but how she can expand when it comes to the 
point of finding places in her heart for girls. 
Good-by," called Elizabeth after her. Then 
turning to her mother she said : " Come along in 
the house this minute, you blessed little mother, 
for I'm simply bursting with news and must open 
the safety valve." 

She laid her arm about her mother's shoulders, 
and Mrs. Cliflfton placed her own about Eliza- 
beth's waist as they walked up the path leading 
to the house. 
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" Now tell me all the news," said Mrs. Cliflf- 
ton. " How goes the new school! " 

" I think it is going to be the dearest school, 
mother. Every bit as nice as Sunnyside, and 
that's saying a lot, isn't it! The girls all seem 
so lovely and friendly — ^that is, all but one, and 
she's so funny that I don't know what to make 
of her. She seems all sort of crisscross with 
everybody. Guess she hasn't any little motlier to 
keep her from getting the fidgets with things as 
/ have. 0-o-o-oh I That's to tell you how I love 
you," and a vigorous squeeze nearly lifted Mrs. 
Cliffton from her feet. "Did I hurt youT I 
didn't mean to hug quite so hard," cried Eliza- 
beth in dismay. 

" I don't think anything but my dignity suf- 
fered, but when a woman past forty finds her- 
self lifted off her feet she's a good bit like An- 
taeus, I fancy. She slumps when she leaves 
mother earth," said Mrs. Cliffton, laughing and 
giving herself a little shake in order to settle her 
rumpled garments. 

" Oh, yes, that was something else Phoebe said. 
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About being past forty, I mean. It was so funny. 
Phoebe's going to be great fun, mother, I know 
she is. I must tell you about that too. But just 
wait a second while I run upstairs and tidy up 
a bit, then I'll talk a perfect streak and tell you 
all about the morning, for loads of things hap- 
pened," and away ran Elizabeth up the steps, 
across the piazza and into the house. 

Mrs. Cliflfton went into the cool, cheery dining 
room where a tempting luncheon was laid, and 
a smiling maid waiting to serve it. A moment 
later a merry voice was singing a gay rag-time 
song as its owner came prancing downstairs. 

"Good afternoon, Thekla. Got something 
extra good for me? Pm starved," said Eliza- 
beth as she took the seat opposite to her mother's. 

"Yes, Miss Elizabeth, Hilda has made some 
little nut cakes for you," answered the maid. 

"She's — she's — ^well, she's a Swedish angel, 
and you tell her I say so, won't you, Thekla T " 

" I'll tell her, most sure," said the maid. 

Then the luncheon progressed with a steady 
volley of words until each little detail of the 
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morning had been rehearsed and commented 
upon. Now and again Mrs. Cliflfton put a ques- 
tion or dropped a word seemingly unimportant, 
yet filled with suggestions for new trains of 
thought or points of view. The little seeds scat- 
tered when not especially noticed, but destined 
to crop up sooner or later and bear a harvest of 
fruit That was Mrs. Cliflfton's way. " Don'ts " 
and " Dos " were banished from that home as 
irritating little upstarts, sure to do more harm 
than good, and were supplanted by loving sug- 
gestions which helped remove the stumbling- 
blocks of life and made the path less dangerous 
for inexperienced feet. 

" You say that the girl who had such a nar- 
row escape is named Sally Powell? I knew a 
Sara Powell years ago at Westmead. I wonder 
if this girl can be her daughter! The description 
which you give tallies pretty well with the Sara 
I knew." 

"Wouldn't it be funny if it turned out sot 
Do you know, mother, I think generations are the 
strangest things. Here am I popping up, and I 
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dare say, reminding your friends of you when 
you were sixteen. Well, this Sally Powell had a 
pretty narrow escape from a broken neck, I can 
tell you. But what are you going to do this 
afternoon, mumsey, dearf 

They had now finished luncheon and were ris- 
ing from the table. 

" I think I shall go to call upon Mrs. Howard, 
dear. I have not seen her since her return from 
abroad." 

"Good! Do you need me for anything! If 
you donH I think I'll hop on my wheel and go 
down to the library and get * The Tomboy at 
Work' to read at cosy hour. Would you like 
itt" 

" Indeed I should I Yes, go for your spin, and 
we'll meet at five o'clock." 

The "cosy hour" alluded to was the hour 
between five and six. From the time Elizabeth 
was a tiny child of two years, Mrs. Cliflfton had 
set aside that part of the day for her little daugh- 
ter's own. During the little girl days Elizabeth's 
supper had been served at that hour, and as she 
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ate it Mrs. Cliffton either read aloud or told 
stories while the nurse waited upon her small 
charge. When the little girl grew older the 
stories were lengthened, gradually assuming 
more importance, until at length regular 
storybooks were read. In time early suppers 
became a thing of the past, as Elizabeth at- 
tained to young girlhood, and dined with her 
father and mother at their regular dinner hour. 
But the habit had become so fixed that it would 
have been a great sacrifice to either to discon- 
tinue it. And a happy hour it was for both 
mother and daughter, for during that quiet time, 
when " the cares which beset the day " were laid 
aside, they came into closer communion than at 
any other hour of the twenty-four. There were 
no rules governing the hour, no unwritten laws 
to be broken. It was just a meeting time which 
each felt to be peculiarly devoted to the other, 
and loved because of its sacredness. 

The sunlight was filling the living room as it 
bade the world good night that quiet September 
evening when Mrs. Cliffton entered and took her 
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sieat at the open window, for the season was won- 
derfully mild. A moment later a large black cat 
entered the room and with a warbly meow sprang 
into her lap. 

"Well, Richard Coeur-de-Lion, you seem to 
take much for granted," she said, as the cat set- 
tled himself comfortably and began to purr 
loudly. Just then a voice in the grounds began 
to sing: 

" The whole day long, with a laugh and a song/' 

and Elizabeth came up the driveway wav- 
ing her hand to her mother. 

" * With a laugh and a song,* " repeated Mrs. 
Cliffton. " Yes, that is as it should be. No shad- 
ows at sixteen. God grant that they may tarry 
long in their coming, and the dear young heart 
be strong enough to smile when they must be 
met. Hooh — hooh — " she called merrily as Eliz- 
abeth came bounding up the stairs, rosy and 
flushed from her rapid ride. 

" Hooh — ^hooh — " was answered back, as she 
ran into the room. " Oh, mother, am I latet I 
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hope not, but old Mrs. Rupert — you know whom 
I mean? — that funny old woman who keeps the 
little candy store down on Front Street — was in 
a peck of trouble and I stopped to pull her out. 
Funny! You never saw anything so funny in 
all your life. She was trying to roll a little keg 
up the steps of her store when the cover popped 
off. The keg was filled with queer little egg- 
shaped candies of all sorts of colors, and just as 
hard as stones; horrid little things, but I guess 
she thought they were the finest in the land. 
Well, away they flew every which way, and 
instead of turning the keg up on end to stop all 
the rest from following them she sat plump down 
on the sidewalk and began to say : 

" ' Ach, du Liebe Gott ! Du Liebe Gott ! ' and 
every solitary candy rolling out of that keg as 
fast as it could roll. I was just in time to see the 
grand spill, so I jumped off my wheel and put the 
keg right end up and then began to scrabble 
those blessed candies together as fast as I could 
while she cried: 

" * Ach du Liebe ! du Liebe ! Ach du Engel ! * 
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and every lovely thing you ever heard of. Pic- 
ture an * Engel/ if you can, scrabbling together a 
pile of cheap candies and at the same time shoo- 
ing off a pack of marauding little ragamuffins 
who were bent upon stealing all they could get," 
and Elizabeth dropped into a chair beside her 
mother to laugh as only Elizabeth could. 

" Now I'll be sensible," she cried, when the 
laugh, in which Mrs. Cliffton had joined, ended. 
" But I wish you could have been there to see it. 
It isn't half so funny to hear it told.'* 

"I think it is," said Mrs. Cliffton, stroking 
back the elf locks from Elizabeth's forehead. 
" Quite as funny, for you have let me see it with 
the eyes of sixteen, and that is a rare privilege. 
As long as I may claim it I shall forget that I 
am older." 

" You're not one day older, anyway ! " ex- 
claimed Elizabeth. " You're just my best chum 
and crony, and I couldn't get on a minute with- 
out you. And now I'll read," and she took up 
Miss Gilder's irresistibly funny and clever 
" Tomboy at Work." 
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Peals of laughter again and again interrupted 
the reading, for both reader's and hearer's sense 
of humor was keen. 

The hour soon sped away, and when six 
chimed out from the pretty little clock upon the 
mantelshelf the book was laid aside. As the 
maid came into the room to light the lamps Eliz- 
abeth cried : 

"Hurry, mumsey, for I hear the whistle," 
and catching up a little cape she threw it about 
her mother's shoulders, and then ran down the 
stairs. 

"Where is your wrap, dear!" Mrs. Cliff ton 
asked as she followed. 

" I don't need any, I'm so warm." 

"I think you do, dear. To please me," was 
the gentle reply. 

Blessed tact. That one little word " please " 
was the keynote to Elizabeth's sunshiny nature. 
From a tiny child she had never heard anything 
else, and it bound more strongly than a whole 
dictionary full of " You musts " would have 
done. 
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The shawl was tossed about her shoulders with 
a laugh : 

"I'm just your big, overgrown baby," she 
cried. 

" A very precious one, at all events," was the 
reply. A moment later Elizabeth and her mother 
were standing at the gateway waiting for the fig- 
ure which was coming so rapidly toward them, 
and in another, hat in hand, and as much the 
gallant lover as he had been twenty years before, 
Mr. Cliffton was kissing his wife. Then Eliza- 
beth's arms were flung about his neck as she said : 

"Oh, daddy-man, we've loads and loads to 
tell you about the new school. It's going to be 
fine!" 

"Good!" said Mr. Cliffton heartily, and 
walking between the two who were dearest to him 
in all the broad land, this man, gentle in every 
sense of that beautiful word, entered the home 
which to him was truly a sanctuary. 
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CHAPTER V 

MISS GOBDON's suspicions ABE AROUSED 

OcTOBEB with its crisp air, sharp frosts, and 
glorious foliage was slipping away. The school 
routine was now well organized and the work 
running smoothly. In a few more days Hal- 
lowe'en would be at hand, and where is the 
schoolgirl who does not hail that mysterious 
night with joyt 

Several girls stood in the lower end of the 
study hall one morning before opening, discuss- 
ing plans for that festive occasion. 

" What shall we do! Where shall we do it, and 
what shall we do it with? " asked Eleanor Hollis. 

" Right here in the school building, I should 
think. I don't believe Miss Hosmer would let 
us go anywhere else, do you!" asked Fanny 
Austin. Both were boarding pupils. 
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" Why wouldn't it be more fun to have it here 
anyway t" asked Elizabeth. "If we have it in 
the school building lots of the outside girls will 
come who might not if we had the frolic some- 
where else." 

" Do you think we could whisk Miss Gordon 
out of the way for just that one night! " asked 
Fanny. " She will pour ice water on us to 
dampen our spirits, sure as the world, if she has 
half a chance. I don't know how to describe that 
woman's influence upon me. I feel shivery when- 
ever she comes near me." 

"Sort of wet-blanketed!" asked Elizabeth, 
laughing at Fanny's woe-begone expression. 

" You needn't laugh. I tell you it's the solemn 
truth. I wrote home to mamma about her, and 
all the consolation I got was, * Don't criticise your 
instructors.' I wonder if anybody remembers 
when they were girls! " said Fanny seriously. 

" I don't believe mtm ever do," answered Eliz- 
abeth soberly, although her eyes danced. But 
Fanny was too much in earnest to see the joke, 
although the others broke into peals of laughter. 
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"What is there so funny about itt I don't 
see," cried Fanny. 

" First your sentence, and then Elizabeth's re- 
ply," cried Eleanor. "If Miss Gordon could 
have heard the sentence she'd have some cause to 
glower at you." 

" She doesn't need any cause. She'll do it 
anyway," was Fanny's resigned answer. 

It is needless to explain that Fanny Austin and 
Miss Gordon had not met upon a plane of mutual 
understanding. Fanny's mind did not work with 
exceptional rapidity, and it was sometimes diffi- 
cult for her to grasp her subjects, although she 
did really try to do so, and worked much 
harder than many other girls who shone far more 
brilliantly. She had very little taste for litera- 
ture, and literature was Miss Gordon's subject. 
In mathematics Fanny did very well. She often 
said : " When I can put two and two together I 
know it makes four. But when some one sets me 
to learn rhymes I'm done for." 

And " rhymes " were Miss Gordon's strong 
point. Hence cross-purposes arose. Miss Gor- 
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don could not understand why one girl might 
possess a taste for literature and her seat-mate 
a mathematical mind. From her standpoint 
those two brains should be shaken up together 
and the qualities shared equally — ^heredity, en- 
vironment nevertheless and notwithstanding. 

"We^re getting a long way from the Hal- 
lowe'en frolic," said Eleanor. " Who will be lav- 
ish enough to supply the feast t " 

" Why, we'll all have to chip in, I suppose," 
said Isabel. 

"Why don't you have Perry send it upt" 
asked Sally Powell. 

"Well, I guess we'll have a bigger fund in 
hand before we order our spread from Perry," 
retorted Isabel. "What do you think we are, 
anyway t " 

" Why, he doesn't charge much, and the things 
would be ever so much nicer," answered Sally, 
who had a sweet tooth and was fond of good 
things. 

" He would charge us at least twenty dollars, 
and that's too much," said Eleanor positively. 
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"We must have our fun without taxing any- 
body's purse too much." 

" Pooh I You must have pretty slender ones if 
you can't get up twenty dollars between you," 
was Sally's cutting retort. 

" Sally, hush your talk ! " cried Fanny, and 
there might have been a display of fireworks then 
and there had not Elizabeth come to the rescue. 

" Will you leave it to met " she asked quickly. 
" I've a plan," and she nodded sagely. 

" Oh, tell it! Tell it! " cried the other girls, 
laying hold of her. 

"Can't! Can't! Wait till to-morrow morn- 
ing," she said, laughing and raising both hands 
to protect her hair, for the girls were shaking her 
and hairpins and combs were loosening. Pres- 
ently down fell the heavy braids amidst a tor- 
toise-shell shower. 

" There I Now you've done it," she exclaimed. 
" Just look at me ! If I'm not a sight, and the 
bell will ring in half a second. Quick I Quick I 
Pick 'em up, and help me get straight." 

A general scramble for pins and combs ensued 
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in which good nature as well as combs was 
restored, and as the last pin was put in place the 
opening bell rang. 

"And, oh, my heart! I can^t find my Latin 
translation,'* cried Fanny, scrambling through 
her pile of books as she hurried to the assembly 
hall. " What will Miss Umber say to met And 
this is the second time I've left that paper home 
this week. She'll simply annihilate me. I know 
what I'll do; I'll tell her a fairy tale; a right 
pretty one, too," and Fanny's eyes began to 
twinkle, for Miss Umber was the only teacher in 
the school whom Fanny felt to be clay in her 
hands; a conviction quite generally shared by 
many other girls, notwithstanding Miss Umber's 
oft-repeated assertion that she " could read any 
girl like a book." Consequently, she was re- 
garded as legitimate prey. 

Twenty minutes later the Latin class took their 
seats in Miss Umber's classroom. 

"Good morning, girls. I hope you are all 
well prepared for the morning's work. Hand me 
your translations, please," was her greeting. 
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A general rustle took place as the girls drew 
their translation papers from between the leaves 
of their Caesars. Fanny was searching fran- 
tically, evidently intent upon producing that 
paper if she perished in the attempt. 

" Fanny, hand me your paper, please. Don't 
keep the class waiting," said Miss Umber. 

" Why, I'm trying to find it. Miss Umber. I 
can't think where it has got to. I thought, to 
be sure, I had put it between the leaves of this 
book when study hour ended last night, but it 
doesn't seem to be here now. I wonder if I could 
have folded it up with Grace's letter! I had such 
a lovely letter from her by last night's mail. 
Miss Umber. She sent lots of messages to 
you. I'll read them to you after school, but 
where " 

But Miss Umber's compass was veering. 

"From Grace Tyler, did you say I Such a 
dear child! What did she say! Where is she 
this winter! I always loved her dearly! So 
sweet of her to send me a message and her love." 
And away went Miss Umber with all sails set to 
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a fair wind, Latin translations, CaBsar, and his 
whole cohort of Romans left stranded high and 
dry. 

If Fanny's wits worked slowly when memoriz- 
ing " rhymes " was the point at issue, certainly 
they gave no hint of dullness now, and a lively 
conversation was instantly under way, with 
Grace as its subject, and by the time fifteen of the 
thirty minutes allotted to the Latin period had 
passed Miss Umber was simmering with self- 
complacency. Then Fanny began to think she 
had carried the game far enough and concluded 
with: 

" Shall I send her your love when I answer 
the letter. Miss Umber! " 

" Yes, do, by all means ! You see, girls, the 
old girls never forget a teacher who has invari- 
ably been kind and just to them. Grace is a dear, 
dear child. And now we will continue the les- 
son," said Miss Umber graciously, and taking up 
the book, which had thus far laid untouched upon 
her desk, she added : " Go on from the paragraph 
which ended yesterday's lesson, Elizabeth." 
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" Shall I bring my paper in the morning, Miss 
Umber t " asked Fanny meekly, as a concession 
to a pricking conscience. 

" Yes, yes ; certainly. It will do quite as well," 
and the remaining fifteen minutes were devoted 
to what Fanny pronounced a " cinch." 

As the girls left the classroom Eleanor HoUis 
whispered to Elizabeth: 

" Don't forget that you are to conjure a feast 
out of thin air, will you? " 

" No. I'll apply to the magician," said Eliza- 
beth, with a smothered laugh as she entered 
Miss Gordon's classroom for her English 
recitation. 

Three nights later the result of her appeal was 
evident. 

Miss Hosmer had gladly given her consent to 
the use of the assembly hall for the frolic, and 
the room was cleared for action. Only the dim- 
mest light was permissible, and this was made 
even more uncanny by covering the electric 
globes with green muslin, which cast a sepulchral 
light over all things. The stage was turned into 
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a burying gronnd and cardboard tombstones, 
bearing such epitaphs as the following, stood 
upon it. 

" Here lies our well-beloved Aunt, 
She used to could, but now she can't." 

" Here lies Uneeda Biscuit." 
She's gone with the angels. 
She sleeps now, and will keep on sleep- 
ing until she wakes up." 

" Here lies the body of Deborah Dent, 
She kicked up her heels and away she went." 

Thither and yonder flitted sheeted ghosts, 
bound by solemn vows to speak no word, but 
convey their wills or wishes by signs alone. 
Somewhere in a remote corner a doleful dirge 
was played upon paper-covered combs by a 
ghostly orchestra, the music wailing and squeak- 
ing in mournful discord. There was a general 
air of expectancy among the restless ghosts, and 
presently a long procession began to file through 
the wide doorway. A bier was borne upon the 
shoulders of two ghosts, and upon it lay the mor- 
tal remains of Jeremiah Gouphigher. FoUow- 
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ing this came the " funeral-baked meats," of true 
vegetarian quality. A great wooden bowlful of 
rosy apples, a tin pan of hickory nuts and chest- 
nuts, a huge cake, bearing upon its ghostly sides 
strange cabalistic signs in chocolate icing, a bag 
of flour labeled " For a speechless cake," and at 
the end of the procession several ghosts carrying 
lighted candles. 

" Where did it all come fromt Did Elizabeth 
manage itl" were some of the questions whis- 
pered in spite of prohibition. 

At the very end of the procession walked a 
short, black ghost in peaked cap and black mask. 
She seemed an exceptionally lively ghost, and 
pranced thither and yonder. No sound escaped 
her, however, in spite of many snares laid to sur- 
prise a word from her. She was in the midst of 
everything, and quite the most mysterious spook 
present. But if she amused the other ghosts by 
her pranks, there was one individual, of anything 
but ghostly substance, to whom she was a source 
of lively conjecture. This was Miss Gordon. 

Miss Gordon, much to Miss Hosmer's irrita- 
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tion, had undertaken to keep tally of the ghosts. 
So many girls were in the home house ; so many 
more were invited from among the day pupils. 
No teachers were to be "translated." Conse- 
quently, two and two made four, and if by any 
chance it happened to foot up five there was a 
screw loose somewhere which must instantly be 
tightened. 

So Miss Gordon stalked about like a death's 
head at a feast, shadowing that somber, albeit, 
jolly ghost, who bowed and ducked and cavorted 
about, leading Miss Gordon a lively dance of it, 
but revealing nothing. At length, after many 
futile attempts to discover her identity. Miss 
Gordon could endure it no longer, and seeking 
out Miss Hosmer asked : 

" Have you noticed that person in the black 
domino t" 

" Yes." 

" Do you know who she ist " 

" No, but I think it one of our day girls, of 
course. Don't you t " 

" I do not ! " was the emphatic reply. " I am 
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convinced that Sally Powell is up to some of 
her lawlessness again. You remember her prank 
last year when she got her brother into the school 
disguised as a girl! I am convinced that that 
girl is a boy ! " 

"Who, Sally t" asked Miss Hosmer in dis- 
may. 

"No! Certainly not! That person disguised 
in the black domino." 

"And if it so proved, what thent" asked 
Miss Hosmer with an odd smile. " Are they a 
pestilential sort of animal? Poor Sally, I'm 
afraid it is a case of * give a dog a bad name,' 
is it not, Miss Gordon! " 

"You do wrong to joke upon the subject, I 
think," said Miss Gordon severely. " It is a very 
serious one." 

" Yes," answered Miss Hosmer, with a sigh, 
" I fear it is made a very serious one. I wish 
with all my heart it were made one of common 
sense instead. Then there would be less trouble 
in this world, I fancy. Heigh-ho ! " 

" I mean to find out if my suspicions are cor- 
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rect," announced Miss Gordon, with a most em- 
phatic nod. 

" Very well," said Miss Hosmer, resignedly. 
" If it will relieve your mind any pray do so." 
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CHAPTER VI 

MISS GORDON MAKES A STABTLING DISCOVERY 

As Miss Gordon started oflf to play the part of 
detective a lively potato rolling was in progress. 
One set of girls, armed with teaspoons, was dart- 
ing after a dozen or more potatoes which another 
set was rolling across the room. The first girl 
to capture a potato would be the first to secure a 
sweetheart that year, and the size, length, plump- 
ness, and condition of the vegetable would indi- 
cate the personal appearance and character of 
the husband-elect. Those of you who have ever 
tried to capture a potato upon a teaspoon will 
have some idea of the task these ghosts had 
before them. 

Wobble! Wobble 1 Bounce! Bounce! Scuttle, 
Scuttle! went those skipping vegetables, and 
away bobbed the ghosts in hot pursuit, the con- 
spicuous black ghost liveliest of all. 
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Miss Gordon's motto must have been " Take 
the instant by the f oretop," for just as the black 
ghost was darting after the particular potato 
which she was pursuing, Miss Gordon darted 
after her. 

" I wish to speak with you," she said, touch- 
ing her upon the shoulder. 

Duck ! went the black ghost to evade her, and 
capture the potato. 

"I wish to speak to you," repeated Miss 
Gordon, more firmly than before, following up 
her ghost relentlessly, whereat the ghost made a 
most profound courtesy and slipped to one side 
to continue her chase. 

" Did you hear mel " demanded Miss Gordon, 
just as the ghost arose triumphant, deftly bal- 
ancing a very plump potato upon her spoon, and 
holding it up for Miss Gordon's inspection. 

But Miss Gordon utterly ignored that mun- 
dane, earth-covered little Irishman, and dis- 
dainfully waving it aside said, as she laid a 
detaining hand upon the cape of the black 
domino: 
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" Come into the reception room with me at 
once." 

A funny, low laugh broke from beneath the 
black mask, as the ghost whirled about like a top 
and fled, leaving Miss Gordon looking rather 
foolish and holding the domino cape in her hand. 

Opposition of any sort whatsoever was like a 
match to gunpowder to Miss Gordon. She had 
been teaching nearly forty years, yet never dur- 
ing all that period had she learned that one pow- 
erful and blessed essential in dealing with those 
younger than herself — tact. She ruled by dig- 
nity and discipline she said. Of the latter there 
was no lack. Of the former there was an ample 
supply so long as things ran smoothly, but if op- 
position arose she very soon lost sight of that 
desirable possession. That love also might prove 
a powerful factor in handling girls at the very 
susceptible period of their lives when she was 
brought into contact with them never seemed to 
dawn upon her understanding. Love appeared 
to have been left out of Miss Gordon's make-up. 

So is it any wonder that the cape left within 
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her grasp proved the match to set oflf the powder 1 
As the black ghost fled Miss Gordon's dignity 
fled also. 

" Stop ! Stop this instant ! " she exclaimed in 
a low, tense tone, and darted after the fleeing 
spook. 

Just then several of the girls, having captured 
their erratic potatoes, glanced up and becoming 
aware of the chase forgot all about everything 
else as they watched it grow livelier and livelier. 

In, out, thither, yonder around the supporting 
pillars of the assembly hall went pursued and 
pursuer. Now skipping behind one group of 
girls, now darting in front of another. Miss 
Gordon did not skip; she bore down like a re- 
lentless hunter who is sure that sooner or later 
the quarry must grow weary, and the mo- 
ment of triumph arrive. But that moment 
seemed indefinitely delayed, and the black ghost's 
powers of endurance phenomenal. 

As the chase grew more and more exciting the 
girls forgot their vows of silence. 

" Who is itt " " Is Miss Gordon chasing her 
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for funV "What's up, anyway t" "Look! She 
almost had her that time." " Did you ever see 
anyone skip over the floor as that hlack ghost 
doest" "Now she has her! No, she hasn't! 
There they go into the hall ! Come quick ! Let's 
be in at the finish ! " were the words which bub- 
bled from the laughing ghosts' lips. 

Just then Phoebe Radford pounced upon a 
ghost whose eyes twinkled beneath her mask. 

" Elizabeth Cliflfton, I've found you out, and 
I'll wager my last chance of a handsome sweet- 
heart that you know who that black ghost is! 
Tell me this minute, you torment." 

" Hush ! Come quick if you want to see some- 
thing rich," whispered Elizabeth, convulsed with 
laughter, and casting discretion to the winds, the 
girls joined the rush down the hall through which 
the black ghost had fled, still stalked by the 
" Gorgon," as Phoebe called her. 

We are told that even the longest race must 
end in time, and this one was brought to a 
climax when the black ghost, who had fled to the 
third story, made a dive into a cul-de-sac in the 
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shape of a cloakroom, with Miss Gordon hotfoot 
upon her. 

" Ha ! Ha ! " chuckled that lady, who knew 
more about the construction of the building than 
her victim. 

When the ghost became aware of the trap, she 
dropped in a little heap upon a seat at the farther 
end of the room, crying : 

" The game is up ! " 

" She's got her ! Oh, my heart, I'm glad I'm 
not in that comer," cried Fanny. 

The girls filled the cloakroom and overflowed 
into the hall, where they tiptoed and craned to 
see what was happening within. 

"What do you mean by leading me such a 
chase t" demanded Miss Gordon, pausing in 
front of what appeared to be an utterly cowed 
and collapsed damsel. 

"I had to," was faintly whispered from be- 
neath the black mask. 

" You had to ! " repeated Miss Gordon. " Ab- 
surd! Remove your mask at once." The tone 
was portentous. 
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" I — I — can't. I'm afraid it won't come oflf," 
was the answer in tones strongly suggestive of 
suppressed mirth, and, consequently, an outrage 
upon the solemn occasion. 

"It will not come off! That is perfect non- 
sense, and, moreover, untrue." The tone was 
growing more awful. 

" It's tied to my hair behind, and if I take it 
off the hair may come too ; not oflf I But downj^ 
was hastily added. 

" I have no doubt that * oflf ' is nearer the 
truth," said Miss Gordon severely. " You will 
perhaps recall that it did come oflf last year. 
Nevertheless, I insist upon your removing it at 
once." 

" What, the hairt " in tones of dismay. 

" Which ever you wish," was the grim retort. 

" Please do it for me. It is pinned behind," 
came from beneath the mask in tones from which 
all hope had fled. 

Oh, moment of triumph! Miss Gordon 
stepped close to the crouching figure, pushed 
back the tall, peaked cap, leaned over to unpin 
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the strings which fastened the mask to a very 
abundant crop of brown hair, and plucked it 
forth in triumph, to move back a step and behold 
— Mrs. Cliffton curied up in a little heap and con- 
vulsed with laughter. 

Miss Gordon had never met Mrs. Cliffton, and, 
consequently, was thrown into a greater state of 
mind owing to that fact than she might other- 
wise have been. 

"Oh! Oh! Oh!" she gasped, undecided 
whether to frown or smile, and distinctly discon- 
certed. "Who — ^who — are yout I thought — I 
fancied — I was convinced — I — ^I — I beg your 
pardon — I — I " 

" Well, I've a notion that my time for playing 
Madame Incog, has come to an end. It was very 
jolly while it lasted, however, although I'm 
sorry to have led you such a chase. But, you see, 
self-preservation is the first law of life, and I 
don't believe spooks are any exception, so I was 
forced to live up to it. As to who I am, I'm not 
very clear upon that score myself. I'm supposed 
to be a dignified matron past forty, but appear- 
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ances are all against me, I must admit, because, 
for the last hour or so I've been just exactly sev- 
enteen years old — thanks to those dear girls 
there," said Mrs. Cliflfton, nodding toward the 
group. " Elizabeth, suppose you come here and 
vouch for my identity," she added, laughing. 

Elizabeth made her way through the crowd of 
girls and going to her mother's side, said as she 
took oflf her own mask : 

" My mother. Miss Gordon." 

She laid her hand upon her mother's left 
shoulder as she spoke, and it was characteristic 
of Mrs. Cliflfton that, as she extended her right 
hand to Miss Gordon, her left stole up to clasp 
Elizabeth's. 

"Will you accept me upon my daughter's 
guarantee? " she asked. 

But Miss Gordon had overreached herself this 
time, and was only too conscious of that fact. 
Moreover, she was resentful toward Miss Hosmer 
whom she felt to be responsible for her humilia- 
tion. With a few rather incoherent apologies 
and stereotyped remarks concerning "the de- 
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light," and "the pleasure," she got away as speed- 
ily as possible, leaving the girls to crowd about 
Mrs. Cliffton with a hundred and one questions, 
and bear her back in triumph to the hall, there to 
join in bobbing for apples, baking a dumb cake, 
spearing candles, roasting nuts before the open 
fire in the reception room, and finally to take part 
in the Virginia reel which ended the revels. 
When she and Elizabeth drove away at midnight. 
Miss Hosmer and the girls called after them : 

" Come again the next time we have a frolic ! " 
" Yes 1 Yes ! Do ! " "A thousand thanks for 
the magic cake ! " "7 got the ring ! " "7 got the 
coin ! " " It was lovely of you to bake it for us ! " 
" Three cheers for Elizabeth's mother ! " and the 
thousand and one spontaneous words which can 
spring only to girlish lips and mean, oh, so much 
because they are so genuine. 

But Miss Gordon was waiting to settle a score 
with Miss Hosmer. 

" I really think you might have told me who 
the person in the black domino was," she said 
severely. 
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" I did not know myself, Miss Gordon. When 
Mrs. Cliffton sent a message over by Elizabeth 
late yesterday afternoon to ask if she might have 
the pleasure of baking a magic cake for the girls' 
Hallowe'en frolic, and also of sending some nuts 
and apples, I asked Elizabeth if her mother 
would not come also and see the merrymaking. 
Elizabeth thanked me and said that she would 
deliver my message to her mother, and hoped 
that she would come as she knew Mrs. Cliffton 
would enjoy the fun as much as anyone. I had 
not the least idea that she would come as one of 
the ghosts, but am more than glad that she did, 
for she certainly contributed in no small degree 
to the fun this evening. It is a rare and a happy 
thing to find a mother who can so enter into her 
daughter's life as Mrs. Cliffton evidently enters 
into Elizabeth's, and if there were a few more 
who could do so it would be a joyous condition of 
affairs for the girls. We are too prone to for- 
get how life seemed at sixteen. I knew nothing 
whatever of Mrs. Cliffton's identity until she 
came back to the hall with the girls. Up to that 
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moment I had concluded that she had been unable 
to come. There you have the facts of the case, 
and I beg that you will not allude to it again," 
and something in Miss Hosmer's expression and 
tone made Miss Gordon understand that she had 
gone far enough that night. 

And so ended the Hallowe'en frolic, and 
before another week passed by it was nearly for- 
gotten in a fresh interest which centered about a 
new pupil who came from Canada, and was 
enough like Elizabeth Cliffton to be her sister. 
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LUCILE HOLBBOOK 

"Fanny," said Miss Gordon one morning, 
when the literature class was reciting, " tell me 
the story of the second day of the tournament 
from ' Ivanhoe,^ and tell it concisely." 

Miss Gordon shut together the copy of " Ivan- 
hoe " which she held in her hand, keeping one 
finger between the leaves in order to hold her 
place, leaned back in her chair, and looked 
upon poor, little, quaking Fanny with eyes that 
pierced straight through her. As she awaited 
Fanny's reply Miss Gordon's lips were grimly 
compressed. It was the triumph of an ungener- 
ous nature ready to take advantage of the author- 
ity which her superiority of years and position 
of pedagogue gave her, an attitude which is re- 
sponsible for more incorrect recitations and lack 
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of understanding of the subject under discussion 
than is ever guessed. 

In Fanny's case it proved no exception. What- 
ever ideas had been in her mind — and she really 
did work hard upon her English literature, and 
strove to please her teacher — away they all flew 
when Miss Gordon settled herself in this uncom- 
promising attitude of judgment, and then, said 
Fanny: "I settle down to make an idiot of 
myself." 

So she began: 

" Among the Disinherited Knight's followers 
was one knight all in black armor, and — ^and — ^he 
was riding a big black horse, and — and — ^he had 
no devise — the knight, I mean — and — and the 
horse was the handsomest and most powerful one 
there, and he hadn't fought any yet, the knight 
hadn't, and — and — ^he was called Le Noir Fain- 
eant, and — and " 

But here Miss Gordon broke in: 

" You have used that conjunction quite often 
enough. Your supply must be exhausted. We 
will now dispense with its further introduction." 
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Fanny flushed, and then resumed : 

" Well— he— did then " 

"Did whatV^ Miss Gordon's tone was icy. 

" Did fight," stammered Fanny, growing more 
and more emharrassed. 

" The horse! " queried Miss Gordon. 

" No, the knighty^^ cried Fanny desperately. 
" And — ^well — he — ^he — rushed to the rescue, and 
he — well, he hit Front-de-Boeuf and upset him 
and his horse too. Well — ^that helped things a 
little, hut, well — well — er — er — ^he had to fight 
Athelstane too, and — ^well " 

" If you use the word ' well ' again you will he 
in danger of drowning the entire class," was the 
pleasant comment here interjected, where a tact- 
ful word might have smoothed things wonder- 
fully. Fully conscious of her doom, poor Fanny 
plunged on, and at length reached the inevitable 
climax : 

"During the fight — ^the — the — Black Ejiight 
came up, and — and — he — he — ^hit him on the 
head — and he fell off his horse " 

"PTfto fell off his horse!" 
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" Why — ^why — Athelstane." 

" Mercy upon ns I Stop, I beg of yon ! Do 
you really think Scott would have described it 
in those words! You are my utter despair 1 
Why are you shivering! If you feel a draught 
from that open window change your seat. Sit 
next to Elizabeth. You make me nervous with 
your incessant fidgeting," cried this short-sighted 
woman, blind to the fact that her own icy ex- 
pression was productive of more shivers than 
forty open windows could have been. 

Now completely demoralized, Fanny rose from 
her seat as bidden and crossed the room to sit 
beside Elizabeth. At least that was her inten- 
tion, but, unluckily, there was no chair in the 
space between her and Phoebe, although their 
skirts concealed that fact. But Fanny was too 
hopelessly confused to notice it, and backing 
toward the space capped the climax by sitting 
fairly and squarely into the vacant space and, 
of course, landing upon the floor. 

What followed need not be described. Fanny's 
downfall was figurative as well as actual, and 
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nothing could convince Miss Gordon that the act 
was entirely unintentional, although why she 
should suspect Fanny of wishing to risk her neck 
would be hard to explain. Had not Elizabeth 
and Phoebe caught her the instant they realized 
what she was about to do the girl might have 
been badly hurt. 

" You may go to Miss Hosmer's oflSce I " cried 
Miss Gordon, white with rage. " Such levity is 
inexcusable,^* and Fanny left the recitation room 
in disgrace. 

"Does levity mean an ugly fall, Miss Gor- 
don!" asked Phoebe, looking deliberately into 
Miss Gordon's eyes with a look which that lady 
could not quite understand. Perhaps it was in- 
solence, perhaps innocence. 

" If you are in doubt as to its meaning I advise 
you to look it up in your dictionary," answered 
Miss Gordorf rather tartly, although she did not 
pounce upon Phoebe as she would have done with 
some of the other girls. Miss Gordon did not 
bait Phoebe, for there was a certain something 
in the girl which kept the older woman in check 
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and had more than once called a halt during an 
unpleasant scene. 

The period was nearly over and feeling that it 
would be well to turn the girls' thoughts in a new 
direction, Miss Gordon began : 

"Prepare to mark your lessons for to-mor- 
row," meanwhile fully conscious that a pair of 
gray eyes had never for one moment been with- 
drawn from her own, and also that another pair 
of dark ones were blazing at the injustice shown 
a classmate. It was demoralizing and conse- 
quently her words grew slightly incoherent. 

" You are all to select one scene from " Ivan- 
hoe " and be able to tell the story concisely, and 
be prepared to tell the story of any scene up to 
the fifteenth chapter/' 

The girls looked at each other blankly and then 
a chorus of " Ohs ! " ascended to the ceiling. 

"No comments, if you please. The class is 
dismissed," and away went eighteen girls with 
about as much idea of what the next day's work 
was to be as though the directions had been given 
in Chinese. 
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" Would you mind telling me what she wants 
us to do!" asked a low voice at Elizabeth's 
elbow. 

Elizabeth turned quickly and looked into the 
eyes of the new girl from Canada. She was a 
trifle shorter than Elizabeth, and very slight, 
with a shy, nervous manner, although rather a 
sweet, winning expression. Her hair and eyes 
were exactly the color of Elizabeth's, and had 
her figure been a little rounder and fuller the re- 
semblance would have been almost startling. 

" Why, I would be glad to tell you if I knew 
myself," answered Elizabeth, laughing, " but I'm 
afraid I don't. Do you, Phoebe! " 

"I'm too mad to know or carel" burst out 
Phoebe. "The only thing I'm sure of is that 
I just detest that woman 1 " 

" But we must have a lesson for to-morrow, 
mustn't weT" continued the newcomer, looking 
doubtfully from one girl to the other. 

" I suppose we must. I'm going to do both. I 
mean I'm going to come out strong on one scene 
and dive head first into everything else straight 
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up to the fifteenth chapter. You'd better do the 
same," said Elizabeth, smiling encouragingly at 
the new girl. 

" Dear me, what a quantity," she replied with 
a sigh. 

" Yes, it is a lot, I know, but we call that room 
Waterloo. We're sure to catch it sooner or later. 
Don't get frightened, though. She isn't half so 
terrible to the girls she can't scare. Would you 
mind telling me your name? Mine is Elizabeth 
Cliffton." 

" And mine is Lucile Holbrook. I'm afraid I 
can't help being scared of people like Miss Gor- 
don. I'm not in the least brave." 

" Come to Phoebe and me if things grow too 
peppery. Phoebe is the big dog which growls 
and I guess I'm the little one that snaps. We'll 
do both if necessary." 

" Oh, will you really! I'll be so grateful. I've 
never had any girl friends. I've lived — " but 
here she suddenly ceased speaking and looked 
apprehensive. Before the girls had time to ask 
questions Mrs. Winter's room was reached and 
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they all went in together. As Lueile passed Mrs. 
Winter she cast one swift, half-smiling, half- 
scared look at her, and the hlood flushed into her 
face as she took her seat. 

A strange light shone in Mrs. Winter's eyes for 
a brief second, and then died away, and she went 
on with her duties as calmly as ever. 

Fanny was, of course, absent from this class, 
and what she might have gained by her usual 
brilliant recitation in mathematics to offset her 
failure in English was made impossible. Just 
then she was going through another scene in 
Miss Hosmer's office, for, much as Miss Hosmer 
wished to avoid an issue brought about by Miss 
Qordon, she was forced to listen and then adjust 
the point as best she might. 

" I am going to give you a very practical illus- 
tration of one of the problems in to-day's les- 
son," said Mrs. Winter, with the smile which 
always won her classes' attention and warmed it 
into a responsive glow. The girls all looked at 
her with trustful, answering smiles and waited 
for what was to follow. 
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"I want four spandy pocket handkerchiefs," 
continued Mrs. Winter, " and I'll promise not to 
cut or tear a single one." 

A general scurry took place to provide the 
articles desired, some girls opening little bags at 
their sides, but most of them diving into their 
shirtwaists, where nearly everything under the 
sun from a pencil to a pound of candy sooner 
or later found harborage. 

Some of the handkerchiefs produced were re- 
garded doubtfully by their owners and thrust 
back into privacy, for during the morning they 
had been called upon to do duty in many capaci- 
ties, and their pristine freshness had departed. 
But some came to light immaculate, and the girls 
rose from their seats to hand them to Mrs. 
Winter. 

Elizabeth rose with the others, tugging at a 
handkerchief which seemed to have caught upon 
something inside her waist and would not come 
forth. Just as she reached Mrs. Winter's desk 
out came the obstinate handkerchief with a jerk, 
and out, too, flew a dozen or more very perfect 
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squares of fudge to go scattering in every di- 
rection. 

" Oh, good gracious ! I forgot all about them ! 
My heart, what a mess ! " she cried in dismay, as 
a general scramble took place to rescue the brown 
lumps of delight. 

Blessed intuition. Here was a woman capable 
of turning into a happy ending a situation which 
might in some other case have led to an issue, 
and, ultimately, to strained relations. Joining 
merrily in the laugh which she knew was bound 
to come, she cried : 

" Those which escaped the floor will be a right- 
ful sacrifice to the rescuers when the recitation is 
ended. Those which are too heavily coated with 
the element of which we are told we are made will 
serve far better than the handkerchiefs for my 
illustration, since they are all formed *on the 
square, ' " and Mrs. Winter gave a funny nod 
toward Elizabeth. " I wanted four squares, and 
now I can have at least a dozen, and make my il- 
lustration just that much more comprehensive. 
Quick I Give me the dust-coated ones and pile 
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the others in this pen tray, then back to your 
seats. Shoo I Every one of you. So I Now try 
to forget the funny side for a time and give me 
your eyes and ears. Then later I'll cater to your 
sense of taste. Now pay attention," and within 
three minutes the squares of fudge which had 
fallen to the floor, and which, with a less tactful 
woman might have proved anything but sweet- 
meats, were being used to give a practical dem- 
onstration in algebra, and when the recitation 
ended the remaining pieces were divided among 
the girls who were certainly none the worse for 
this little diversion, but had found something far 
sweeter than those pieces of fudge. 

" How did you happen to have such a supply 
on hand! " asked Phoebe, as the girls left 

" I brought it for the house girls, and forgot 
all about giving it to them before school opened. 
I'm rather glad I did, after all ; it has made me 
love Mrs. Winter better than ever." 

"You'll love her better yet," said a quiet 
voice, and Lucile slipped by them and turned 
into another classroom. 
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CHAPTER. VIII 

A STRANGE RESEMBLANCE 

Thanksgiving had come and gone, carrying 
home some of the boarding pupils to give them a 
little taste of freedom from the daily routine of 
school life and freshen them up to resume their 
work and do it the better for having had a brief 
breathing spell. 

December came in cold and snowy, a very gen- 
uine winter month and strongly suggestive of 
Christmas. The girls were anticipating the holi- 
day as it always will be anticipated at sixteen 
years, and many plans were simmering. 

At Elizabeth's home Christmas was always a 
joyous day, for Mrs. Cliffton felt that of all the 
three hundred and sixty-five of the year this one 
was peculiarly the children's and young people's 
day, and did all in her power to make it the one 
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which would live forever in her daughter's 
memory. 

Elizabeth and her father and mother were 
seated at the cheerful dinner table one evening 
early in December, the conversation, as usual, 
running upon the events of the day, for the din- 
ner table was a sort of clearing house for ideas 
and each member of the family related his or her 
various experiences, to have them laughed over 
or discussed for mutual benefit. Here came 
school escapades, ex|5eriences, and problems, and 
never were they set aside, for both Mr. and Mrs. 
Cliflfton felt that their strongest hold upon their 
daughter's love and confidence lay in their inter- 
est and sympathy for the events which during 
school days bounded her horizon. Consequently, 
very little was withheld, for never was she made 
to feel that her affairs seemed either trivial or in- 
significant to them. 

" Oh, daddy-man, I wish you could have 
been in the study hall while the little second 
preparatories were reciting this morning ! You 
know the juniors study in the rear of the 
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hall while those cute little tads are reciting up 
front" 

" No, I did not know it, but I'm willing to take 
your word for it, if mother will back it up," in- 
terrupted Mr. Cliflfton, smiling at Elizabeth, and 
laying his hand over hers as it rested upon the 
table. 

" I'll vouch for it. I have been there," said 
Mrs. Cliffton, with a funny nod of affirmation. 

" That settles it ; go on," said Mr. Cliffton. 

"Well, if you had been there you'd have 
screamed " 

" Indeed I shouldn't ! " exclaimed Mr. Cliflfton. 
" Picture a bald - headed man of forty - five 
screaming ! " 

" Oh, you torment, I mean you'd have shouted, 
then I" 

"And in that case I'd promptly have been 
dismissed from the room in disgrace and had a 
black mark for my deportment," again broke in 
Mr. Cliflfton. 

" Oh, you — you — Will you listen to what I'm 
trying to tell you, you everlasting teasel 
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Mother, do take him in hand — I can't make him 
behave." 

" And promptly start a three-sided squabble? " 
asked Mrs. Cliflfton. " No, thank you. I'm not 
going to be drawn into any such situation as that. 
You must settle your own powwows," was Mrs. 
Cliffton's laughing retort. 

"I'll be good. Now tell me this wonderful 
tale," said Mr. Cliffton, all attention. 

" Then don't you tease any more. Now listen. 
It is Miss Hosmer's class — I guess she doesn't 
dare trust them to Miss Gordon — and she was 
having them write the possessive cases of nouns. 
Little Madge Hillyer went up to write the fem- 
inine possessive of * heir,' and what do you think 
she wrote?" 

"Water, perhaps," said Mr. Cliffton. 

" It wouldn't have been any funnier if she had. 
No, she wrote * Rabbits I ' and when little Har- 
old Peabody was told to write * our next door 
neighbors,' he wrote * are next door neighbors.' 
Then when Miss Hosmer asked Marjory Colby 
to spell * expedite' and give the definition, she 
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said it meant to * extricate the foot.* Next Miss 
Hosmer asked if they could tell her something 
about the history lesson they had recited to Miss 
Jewett, and that funny little Nelson Taylor 
piped up that he knew something about it. 

" * What is it! * asked Miss Hosmer. 

"*I know what the chief event of the Civil 
War was ! * he announced triumphantly. 

" ' Good,' said Miss Hosmer. * Tell us what 
it was, Nelson.' 

" ' It was the emaciation of the slaves,' said 
Nelson, glowing with pride." 

Mr. Cliflfton's laugh which followed was bet- 
ter than pounds of pepsin for digestion. 

" Now it's my turn to tell a story," said Mr. 
Cliflfton when the laugh had subsided. " What 
have you and mother planned for Christmas 
week! " 

" Why, nothing at all beyond Christmas day," 
said Mrs. Cliflfton. " We must have our usual 
fun and frolic then, but the week following is 
quite free." 

" Good I " said Mr. Cliflfton, " for I've a little 
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plan afoot. It will be necessary for me to make 
a business trip " 

" Oh, not just at Christmas I '* broke in Eliza- 
beth in dismay, while Mrs. Cliflfton asked anx- 
iously : 

"Must you be absent during the holidays, 
Howard!" 

"Wait a moment, you two people, and keep 
your anxiety simmering a little. If it boils too 
hard it will boil over, certain sure. This business 
trip needs some leavening for it is one I don't 
relish, because, I am sorry to say, it is connected 
with that miserable business of 1890, and I had 
hoped never to hear of it again. But I find that 
the mischief done at that time reached out in 
many directions, and a new crop of miseries has 
sprung up. In order to destroy them once and 
forever I hope, I must go to Montreal, and must 
start the day after Christmas. But I'm not going 
alone, I can tell you. I'm going to take my leaven 
along with me in the shape of my two sweet- 
hearts," and Mr. Cliflfton nodded and smiled at 
his wife and daughter. 
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" Oh, daddy-man ! " cried Elizabeth, bounding 
out of her chair to rush to her father's side and 
clasp her arms about him in a most enthusiastic 
hug. 

"How delightful!" exclaimed Mrs. Cliflfton, 
with almost equal enthusiasm. 

Then the plans were discussed, Mr. Cliflfton 
tactfully avoiding further allusion to the object 
of his business trip, which was the one skeleton 
in this happy family's closet. 

A few hours later Elizabeth was in her room 
preparing for bed, for the stroke of ten invari- 
ably found her " extinguished," as Mr. Cliflfton 
put it. Her room was on one side of her 
mother's room and Mr. Cliflfton's at the other, 
for " we must have her between us," said Eliza- 
beth, " lest she stray away in her sleep some 
night." 

"What a happy day it has been, hasn't it, 
mother!" she said, as she brushed her long, 
heavy hair. " But most days are, don't you think 
so! I do have such good times. I'm so glad I 
finished that blue flannel shirtwaist this after- 
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noon. Won't it be the finest thing for traveling? 
And my big coat was just made for Canada, 
wasn't it! Isn't daddy a dear to take us! Are 
your windows fixed as you want them for the 
night ! Here ! Don't you dare tug at that heavy 
window sash. The idea of a little mother like 
you trying to open that window when you have 
a great, strong girl like me here to do it! You 
need — you need — well, you need a lecture, 
doesn't she, daddy! Now get into your bed this 
minute and let me tuck you all up and say good 
night, and kiss your eyes to make you sleep — so ; 
and your forehead to make you remember me all 
night long — so; and your lips because I love, 
love, love you, and you're the dearest little 
mother in the land ! Call me if you want a single 
thing in the night, won't you! Call loudly, 
'cause I'm not given to lying awake to think of 
my evil deeds. Promise me you will, or I'll sit 
perched here on the foot of your bed all night 
long, and you won't be able to shoo me off," and 
with a laugh, a prance, and a wave of her hand, 
the white figure flitted through the door, leaving 
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behind her a sense of harmony, joy, and happi- 
ness difficult to describe and impossible to meas- 
ure, because so intangible, electrical, and inex- 
pressibly a part of herself, her sunny soul, and 
her buoyant nature. 

The three weeks which followed slipped 
quickly by. 

Mrs. Winter, whose home was in Canada near 
Montreal, suddenly decided to spend the two 
weeks there and asked permission to take Lucile 
with her to visit her father and mother. 

"Will it not be a great tax upon your time 
and an unnecessary responsibility! " asked Miss 
Hosmer. "You know she was expected to re- 
main here during the holiday, and Mrs. Cliflf- 
ton has asked her to spend the twenty-fourth 
and twenty-fifth with Elizabeth. That would 
be a great pleasure for her, and, by the 
way, I wonder if you have ever noticed how 
much she resembles Elizabeth in many 
ways!" 

" Yes, I have noticed it," replied Mrs. Winter 
and then quickly changed the subject. " Still I 
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think it best to take her with me to Canada since 
I am obliged to go." 

" Do you think her parents will be willing to 
incur the expense of the trip! You, of course, 
are better prepared to judge of that than I am, 
for you know them and I do not. But I am in- 
debted to you for my pupil and I am glad you in- 
duced them to let her come. I am growing very 
fond of her, although she seems rather an un- 
usual girl in many ways, don't you think so! 
There is a certain something about her I cannot 
understand. Nevertheless, I am learning to love 
her. Perhaps it is because she reminds me so 
often of Elizabeth, and that girl is sunlight 
itself." 

Miss Hosmer did not notice the flush which 
overspread Mrs. Winter's face at the praise 
given Lucile, or how quickly it died away 
when she spoke of her resemblance to Eliza- 
beth. 

Within a few days the school closed for two 
weeks and Mrs. Winter and her charge at once 
started for Canada and the boarding pupilg went 
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their various ways, leaving Miss Hosmer to settle 
down to fourteen days of tranquillity. 

Barely a week later Mr. and Mrs. Cliflfton 
reached Montreal to find it in all the glory of its 
Christmas gayety. 

As Elizabeth walked through the corridor of 
the hotel upon the evening of their arrival she 
came suddenly face to face with Lucile Hol- 
brook and a gentleman whom at first glance she 
mistook for her own father. 

With hands outstretched she ran forward 
crying: 

" Oh, Lucile ! How glad I am to see you. Is 
this your father! I thought at first it was 
daddy." 

"No — no — " said Lucile hurriedly. "Ifs 
— it's Mr. Webster, Mrs. Winter's friend. She — 
she — will be expecting us. I'm sorry I can't stop 
to visit with you now. Good-by," and with a 
frightened look Lucile and the gentleman turned 
quickly into a room near at hand. 
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A PUZZLE 



Fob a moment Elizabeth stood looking blankly 
at the closed door, for the whole occurrence had 
not occupied two minutes and she was tempted 
to doubt the evidence of her own senses. Then 
coming back to the reality of things with a start 
she exclaimed beneath her breath : 

"My good gracious, if that isn't too queer 
for words ! What under the sun can be the mat- 
ter with her! She looked scared to death at 
meeting me," and then hurried on down the cor- 
ridor to her rooms. 

Bursting in, she cried : 

" Mother, daddy, whom do you suppose I met 
in the hall! But maybe I'd better pinch myself 
to find out if I'm awake and really did meet her, 
for she vanished so quickly I hardly had time to 
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draw a breath. Lucile Holbrook ! She was with 
a gentleman who looked so like you," with a nod 
toward Mr. Cliflfton, " that at first I mistook him 
for you and rushed up to them thinking you must 
have met Lucile somewhere in the hotel and were 
bringing her to our rooms. But it wasn't you at 
all, and Lucile introduced him to me as a Mr. 
Webster, Mrs. Winter's friend, though before I 
had a chance to say so much as boo they opened 
a door and popped out of sight like rabbits into a 
burrow. Wasn't it queer! What do you suppose 
made her seem so scared? " 

Elizabeth paused for want of breath and Mr. 
and Mrs. Cliflfton exchanged glances. 

" You say the gentleman resembled me, dear! " 
asked Mr. Cliflfton. 

" Why, yes, he did. Although now that I've 
had time to think of it he was taller and stouter 
than you are and not bald-headed," answered 
Elizabeth laughing, and implanting a kiss upon 
the top of her father's head. 

" Did he seem older or younger than daddy, 
sweetheart!" asked Mrs. Cliflfton. 
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" Older — lots," said Elizabeth positively. 
" Isn't it all too queer! " 

** Yes, it is very strange," replied Mrs. Cliflfton, 
" but I dare say it is one of those unaccountable 
resemblances w'e sometimes see. I wonder if 
Lucile is to stay here for a time. It would be 
delightful for you, wouldn't it! Don't you think, 
Howard, it would be well for you to step down 
to the oflSce and see if Mrs. Winter's name is on 
the register!" 

"Yes, I will go down at once," replied Mr. 
Cliffton, taking up his hat and leaving the room. 
His face wore a perplexed expression, and he 
seemed somewhat preoccupied. 

In the course of the next half hour he returned. 

" Yes," he said, " I found Mrs. Winter's name 
upon the register, and also Lucile's. The man 
whom Elizabeth saw was registered just below 
them and their rooms were 219 and 220. I asked 
the clerk to send up our cards, but the boy re- 
turned them with the word * Not in.' I left orders 
with the clerk to send them lip again when the 
lady returned." 
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But no response was made that evening, and 
upon further inquiry the following morning Mr. 
Cliffton learned that the persons in question had 
left for a town about a hundred miles distant, and 
there ended the matter so far as it concerned the 
Clifftons. 

Divided between business and pleasure, the 
week in Montreal sped away. Fortunately, the 
business side of the trip took up less of Mr. Cliff- 
ton's time than he had anticipated, leaving time 
free to go with his wife and daughter wherever 
their fancy led. The day before that set for their 
return to New York they were at the railway sta- 
tion making arrangements to have their baggage 
sent upon its homeward way in advance of their 
own departure. 

While Mr. Cliffton was speaking with the 
clerk at the baggage office, Mrs. Cliffton and 
Elizabeth stood at the news stand idly looking 
over the periodicals. Just as she laid down a 
magazine Elizabeth looked up and caught sight 
of two familiar figures which were hurrying 
along at the other side of the great waiting room. 
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She gave a little gasp and caught Mrs. Cliffton's 
arm as she said excitedly : 

"Look I look quick I There are Mrs. Winter 
and Mr. Webster. I thought they were miles 
away from Montreal I " 

" Whomf Where! " cried Mrs. Cliff ton, look- 
ing, as one usually does under such circum- 
stances, in exactly the wrong direction. 

" There I There I The other door. Oh, youVe 
missed them I Isn^t that too bad! They went 
through that small door beyond the big exit. 
Well, if that man isn^t like daddy, no living be- 
ing ever resembled another I" cried Elizabeth. 
" He walks and holds his head just exactly as 
daddy does." 

Just then Mr. Cliffton rejoined them, and con- 
jecture was again rife for a time. But nothing 
came of it, for there was no solution to be ar- 
rived at, and the puzzled trio went upon their 
journey the next day without being enlightened. 

The day after Elizabeth's return home school 
reopened and Mrs. Winter and Lucile were back 
in their respective places, although neither 
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seemed especially refreshed by their holiday. 
Mrs. Winter looked thinner and tired, and Lu- 
cile unquestionably more nervous than ever. 
Elizabeth was touched by her restlessness, for, 
although entirely unconscious of nerves herself, 
and healthy, happy, and care-free as a bird, the 
girl was quick to notice the absence of poise and 
health in others, and to sjTnpathize with the one 
so afflicted. 

Running up to Lucile the morning school 
opened she cried : 

" Oh, you runaway I Wliat ever became of you 

after we met at the ? We tried so hard to 

catch you and Mrs. Winter, and to know daddy's 
double. We could have had gay times together 
if you had not vanished like a fairy. Tell me 
what became of you." 

" We left for Belleview that very evening," an- 
swered Lucile, smiling, although the hand which 
Elizabeth had taken was cold and trembling. 
"Mrs. Winter wished to reach home the next 
morning." 

" Did you visit your father and mother? Do 
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they live at Belleview?" asked Elizabeth 
warmly. 

"Yes — ^no — ^part of the time," said Lucile 
confusedly. "Did you have a good time at 
Montreal!" 

" The time of my life ! " exclaimed Elizabeth 
enthusiastically, and forthwith launched off into 
an account of the holiday outing which came to 
an end only with the ringing of the opening bell. 
As Elizabeth took her seat beside Phoebe in ^ 
chapel she gave a little gasp of surprise and was 
only restrained by her surroundings from giv- 
ing voice to her astonishment. She and Phoebe 
had not met since the day after Christmas, and 
well might Elizabeth gasp at the transformation 
which had taken place in the interval. Phoebe, 
whose hair was her greatest beauty, had been 
docked. Elizabeth looked at her aghast, and 
Phoebe gave a nod of defiance in return. The 
instant recess came Elizabeth pounced upon 
her : 

" What in this world have you been doing f " 
she demanded. 
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"Dancing, going to card parties, theaters, 
coasting, slei " 

" Oh, hush your nonsense ! " interrupted Eliz- 
abeth. " I know youVe done all tliat, but your 
hair, Phoebe I What possessed yout " 

"A craze for a prevailing style," calmly replied 
Phoebe. " I had such a mop that I couldn^t do 
a single thing with it. It made my head look as 
big as a barrel and my hat like a peanut stuck 
on top of it So I lopped off about twenty inches 
of my mane and now I can stick the whole thing 
into the wash basin and it dries in no time, and 
then goes up into a little bunch that is the joy of 
my life. Four pins hold it up and four pins let 
it down — see," and with one vigorous shake she 
dislodged the four heavy shell pins which held 
her hair, and down it tumbled, but alas! only 
about one-quarter of its original wonderful 
length. 

" Oh, I could just cry over it if I didn^t want 
to laugh instead," exclaimed Elizabeth. "How 
could you, Phoebe t " 

" With a pair of splendid new scissors I had 
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given me at Christmas," answered Phoebe im- 
perturbably. " They must have known my unex- 
pressed need, you see, and supplied it. By so 
doing they made it just that much easier. Don^t 
groan ; it will grow again just as it has hereto- 
fore. That was the chief cause of the trouble — 
its growing. It was like that bamboo tree you 
read about ; it grew nearly ten feet in one night. 
It grew until it made me miserable, so I had to 
put an end to its ambition. Now say you like it, 
there^s a dear, and that you never saw me look so 
nice, and all sorts of lovely things besides, for 
you haven't seen me in ten whole days and you 
ought to be extra chummy." 

" You're just simply impossible I " cried Eliza- 
beth, provoked with such vandalism, but laugh- 
ing in spite of herself. 

" No, I'm not. I'm the nicest thing you know, 
so say so right off," and without more ado 
Phoebe caught Elizabeth up in her arms and set 
her in the middle of the draughting table. 

" There I That's for criticising me,'* she cried, 
" and my hair isn't all I cut off either. I had a 
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splendid pair of hogskin gloves given me at 
Christmas, but the wrists were so long they both- 
ered me, so off they came too. Now they reach 
just below my thumbs and are the delight of my 
life." 

But Elizabeth could only collapse into a little 
heap and gave up the argument. 

" Thaf s right, give me up. It isn't a bit of 
use to groan over me. Now tell me this: What 
are you going to do next Saturday! You know 
we have all got to get our basketball suits made 
mighty quick, or we won't have them ready for 
February 19th, and we'd be a fine-looking team to 
meet the Appleton school rigged out in our pres- 
ent old togs. There's to be a class meeting at my 
house on Thursday when we will decide on the 
colors, and I want you to go to the city with me 
on Saturday to get the materials. Will Mrs. 
Cliff ton let you, do you think t " asked Phoebe. 

" Why, I'm sure she will," replied Elizabeth. 
" I will let you know to-morrow, though. That 
will be soon enough, won't it! " 

" Yes." 
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The following Thursday about twenty girls 
were gathered in Phoebe's library, discussing the 
basketball suits. 

As usual, it was difficult to reach a decision, 
for no two girls seemed to agree as to color and 
style. At length, however, blue with red collars 
was settled upon, and the discussion came to an 
end. 

Business disposed of, the girls turned their at- 
tention to a general good time, and in the course 
of a few minutes an impromptu dance was in 
progress. 

The house was one of the big, roomy ones in 
which girls delight, and Phoebe was a general 
favorite. The library opened into the din- 
ing room and this in turn upon a big conserv- 
atory, from which came delicious whiffs of grow- 
ing things. The broad-tiled passageway between 
the shelves of plants was a glorious place for a 
two-step, and away went Elizabeth and Lucile 
at a lively rate, for Phoebe's music was inspiring. 
It was a rollicking dance and Lucile warmed up 
wonderfully under the combined influence of the 
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music and Elizabeth's fun, but their prancing 
was brought to a sudden end by Elizabeth trip- 
ping over a watering can and kicking it half the 
length of the conservatory. 

The other dancers came to a standstill at the 
crash, and Sally shrieked: 

"Oh, dear me I what have you done, 
Elizabeth!'' 

" I kicked the can over I " cried Elizabeth, con- 
vulsed with laughter. 

"Oh I " cried the imperturbable Phoebe, contin- 
uing her two-step, " never mind, so long as you 
didn't kick the ' bucket: '' 
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CHAPTER X 

JIMMY DONOVAN 

The following Saturday was a typical Janu- 
ary day, cold and crisp, with a keen wind blow- 
ing and making one's ears tingle. But what care 
girls for wind and weather! It is only the old 
fogy who grumbles at keen wind, or the poorly 
clad and ill protected who shrink from its icy 
touch. Sixteen years glow and sparkle like crys- 
tal under its exhilaration and make older hearts 
glow from sympathy. 

A merry party was waiting to take the 8.30 
express train that Saturday morning, for many 
of the girls were going to town, and the 8.30 
was a popular train. 

Mrs. Winter, with five of the boarders, stood 
upon the platform of the station when Mrs. Cliff- 
ton and Elizabeth arrived, and a moment later 
Phoebe and Sally joined them. 
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Why they happened to come together was a 
puzzle to the others, for they usually avoided 
each other. Two natures more completely anti- 
pathetic than Sally^s and Phoebe's it would 
have been hard to find. However, there they 
were, and there was no time for the curious to 
ask questions, for just then the whistle an- 
nounced the approach of the express and a mo- 
ment later all were scrambling upon it 

" I did not know you were to be of the party, 
Mrs. Cliffton," said Mrs. Winter, as she accepted 
Mrs. Cliffton's invitation to share her seat. 

" Neither did I," answered Mrs. Cliffton, " but 
at the last moment I found it necessary to go to 
the city for a few purchases and concluded to 
go by this train." 

" Then you are not going with Elizabeth! " 

"No, indeed," replied Mrs. Cliffton gayly. 
" She must take the responsibility of her own 
shopping to-day. She and Phoebe may make be- 
lieve they have ten years added to their ages and 
conduct themselves like staid old ladies." 

"Does Elizabeth often go alone to townf" 
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asked Mrs. Winter, looking earnestly at Mrs. 
Cliffton. 

" Oh, yes ! I like to have her self-reliant, and 
believe she can only become so by thinking and 
acting for herself sometimes. Our girls are the 
better for it, I believe." 

"Indeed they are," assented Mrs. Winter 
warmly. " I hope Lucile may become so." She 
paused suddenly, as though she regretted having 
made her last remark. 

" You are very fond of your charge, are you 
not, Mrs. Winter!" said Mrs. Cliffton, smiling 
kindly at the woman beside her. "Have you 
known her parents longt " 

" Many, many years," answered Mrs. Winter, 
and then changed the subject. 

The girls had taken whatever vacant seats they 
could find and were consequently scattered from 
one end of the car to the other. Elizabeth and 
Phoebe sat just behind Mrs. Cliffton and Mrs. 
Winter, for Phoebe had promptly taken advan- 
tage of the confusion to slip into a seat with Eliz- 
abeth and leave Sally to take one upon the oppo- 
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site side of the aisle, a manoeuvre which did not 
in the least disturb her, as her seatmate proved 
to be a laddie whom she had met once or twice 
at social functions and was not at all averse to 
meeting several more times. So within two min- 
utes Sally's tongue went a-galloping, and Sally 
herself was in Blissful-land. 

Meantime, Phoebe's face was somewhat of a 
study, and Elizabeth was not a little amused by 
its expression. 

"What's happened!" she asked, when quite 
sure that Sally had departed to " Boyville." 

" Happened ! " repeated Phoebe, with consid- 
erable asperity. " Just as I was leaving for the 
train who should come tearing up to the house 
but Mrs. Powell with Sally in the carriage. Said 
she knew I was going to town, and since Sally 
would go, wouldn't I be kind enough to act as 
her chaperon, because she simply couldn't trust 
her to go alone. Said she couldn't go with the 
child, because she was giving a luncheon at two 
o'clock, and it was impossible to keep Sally 
at home, so / was her last resort. I was so sen- 
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sible, and so reliable, and so capable, and so en- 
tirely trustworthy, and — and — oh — such a fool ! " 
concluded Phoebe wrathfully. 

"My goodness! she didn't tell you that, did 
shet " cried Elizabeth in dismay. 

" Well, not quite, but she might just as well, 
for it is just what I am to let myself be saddled 
with Giddy-gaddy. A sweet time we'll have with 
her. My gracious, I'd rather undertake to lead a 
yearling calf through the streets of New York 
than that girl, for I could pull the calf's head 
half off if it didn't go where I wanted it to, but I 
can't even box Sally's ears when she cuts up like 
time." 

In spite of the surroundings, Elizabeth's laugh 
pealed out, bringing a responsive smile to many 
an older face by its genuine ring. 

Mrs. CI iff ton turned to learn the cause, and 
looked puzzled, for Phoebe looked anything but 
mirthful. 

" What is the joke, sweetheart! " she asked. 

" Phoebe's ' old man of the sea,' " answered 
Elizabeth, with an odd look at her mother. 
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Then leaning toward her she repeated in a low 
voice Phoebe^s tale of woe, and when it was 
ended both Mrs. Cliffton and Mrs. Winter were 
smiling. 

" The old man may prove a pretty lively one," 
said Mrs. Cliffton. 

" What under the sun am I to do with her! " 
demanded Phoebe, utterly disregarding the sex 
of Elizabeth's metaphor in her perturbation. " I 
know she'll do some crazy thing and come to 
grief, and I shan't be able to stop her. Then I'll 
catch it from Mrs. Powell," and Phoebe wagged 
her head as though the responsibility of the Sen- 
ate rested upon her shoulders. 

"Will you leave it to me? " asked Mrs. Cliff- 
ton, with one of her winning smiles. 

" I'd be glad to, but I have no right to burden 
you with my tribulations, Mrs. Cliffton," an- 
swered Phoebe, as an affectionate expression 
filled her eyes, for the girl had grown to love 
her friend's mother. 

"Yes, you have," answered Mrs. Cliffton. 
" All the right and claim of young girlhood upon 
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maternity, for mothers were put upon the earth 
to smooth out perplexities, and can reap wonder- 
ful rewards if they'll only go about the task 
properly. I'm so rich in mine that I'm growing 
arrogant," and she nodded at Elizabeth, whose 
eyes answered her. 

Phoebe's grew very tender as she said : 

" When you put it in that light, Mrs. Cliflfton, 
I'm bound to trust you implicitly." 

" That's right," answered Elizabeth warmly, 
" do. I haven't the least idea what she intends to 
do, but it'll be all right, you see if it isn't." 

" Thank you, dear," said Mrs. Cliflfton gently, 
for Elizabeth's unconscious compliment was 
another one of the rewards which she daily re- 
ceived for her sympathy with this beloved 
daughter. 

When the train reached its destination the 
party passed on to the ferryboat and ascended to 
the upper deck, where there was ample room. No 
one discovered just how it was managed, but 
Mrs. Cliflfton was presently seated in one of the 
cross seats with Lucile upon one side of her, 
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Sally on the other, and Russell Latimer in front 
of her. Mrs. Winter with Fanny, Phoebe, Eliz- 
abeth, and the other girls sat at the farther side 
of the boat. 

" What did I tell you! " said Elizabeth aside 
to Phoebe. "Look at Sally! She's having the 
time of her life." 

" Bless her I " was Phoebe's unexpected 
response. 

''Who, Sally!'' cried Elizabeth under her 
breath. 

''Your mother I" was Phoebe's emphatic 
reply. 

The trip across tlie river was a short one and 
just as the passengers rose to leave the boat, Mrs. 
Cliflfton, with three beaming young people in 
tow, came toward Mrs. Winter, saying : 

" Mrs. Winter, will you scold me very hard if I 
interfere with your plans a little! You see my 
own girlie has decided to desert me for the day, 
and go off with Phoebe on this all-important 
shopping expedition, and I'm not going to let 
them drag me into any such responsibility. But 
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I can't possibly get along an entire day without 
some young people, so I want to borrow these 
three. Two of them have consented to the loan, 
and the third will with your permission. Will 
you give itf " 

"Why, Mrs. Cliflfton," began Mrs. Winter, 
looking from the smiling Lucile and Sally to the 
beaming laddie. 

"Now please donH say me nay, for I have 
made up my mind to have a frolic, and how can 
I frolic all by myself! The girls are to come 
with me while I select the new saucepans and 
frying pans for which Ruhe Hiitte is suffering, 
and when Russell has attended to his book pur- 
chases he will join us at Wanamaker's, where we 
are all to take luncheon. What wild things we 
are liable to do afterwards, I'm not going to even 
hint. Do you consent! " 

" How can I do otherwise, with such a treat 
in store for Lucile f " asked Mrs. Winter. 

When the city was reached the party entered a 
trolley car. There were three other passengers 
already in it, two old men, evidently from some 
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farming district, and a little lad who might have 
been ten or twenty years old, according to how 
one formed their estimate of his age, for his body 
was as tiny as a child's of ten, although his face 
looked wonderfully matured. 

These three sat in the farther end of the car 
and at first attracted no attention. The younger 
man of the two looked to be about fifty. His com- 
panion was considerably older, and as unlike 
him as possible, being slight and wiry. He had a 
shrewd, quizzical face, and the gentlest, kindest 
gray eyes that ever looked from a human coun- 
tenance. He wore a full beard and mustache,, 
but even these could not conceal the soft, tender 
lines of his mouth, or his wonderful teeth. He 
was nervously alert, and seemed constantly upon 
the outlook for some street or number, as though 
a little doubtful of his locality. Presently he 
said to the conductor who came to collect his 
fare: 

"Please, sir, will you let me know when I 
reach West Tenth Street! " 

" All right," was the brief response. 
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The old man nodded, shifted in his seat, and 
then rubbed his hands nervously together. Pres- 
ently he became aware of the small figure in the 
comer, and turning toward him smiled as he 
looked into the pinched little face to ask in his 
kindly voice : 

" How's business to-day, sonny? Sold all your 
papers?" 

" / ain't a-sellin' no papers," was the half dis- 
trustful reply. 

"Ain't you though? SakesI I thought you 
were a business man," and again those wonderful 
eyes beamed upon the lad with a tenderness even 
he, accustomed as he was to the harsh rubs of 
city life, could not resist, and he half smiled as 
he replied: 

" I'm from Hoboken. I'm lookin' fer a job in 
Noo York." 

" You don't say, mannie I Well, if you don't 
get one come out to Hilltown, and Fll give you 
one and something to fatten you up into the bar- 
gain. Ask for Noah Waters. You ain't likely 
to forgit that name. Think of the ark." 
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" The whati " asked the boy. " But didn't ye 
say ye wanted ter git off at West Tent' Street 1 
It's the next comer. I'll remember the name. 
Hi, stop yer car, yer bloke," he shouted at the 
conductor. 

" Good for you, sonny. You're wide-awake," 
cried the man, giving the boy one or two friendly 
pats upon the shoulder and then springing to 
his feet with wonderful agility for a man of his 
years, he stuck his hands into the pockets of his 
ample trousers and executed a funny jig down 
the car, his eyes twinkling with merriment. The 
pat combined with the jig warmed the very 
cockles of the little gamin's heart; slapping his 
hands upon his knees and throwing back his 
head, he gave way to probably the first genuine 
boyish laugh that had come from his lips in many 
a long day. 

But the old man's jig was brought to an un- 
timely end by a sudden jerk of the trolley car 
which nearly hurled him from his feet. He was 
just in front of Sally and Elizabeth, and almost 
fell into the former's lap. 
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Shrinking back she exclaimed : 

" That stupid old hayseed I " But a strong 
pair of young arms had come to the old man's 
rescue and the next second Elizabeth was helping 
him down to the door, all unconscious that her 
friends had turned to aid Mrs. Winter, who sud- 
denly grew white as a handkerchief and seemed 
about to faint 
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Mrs. Cliffton sprang to her feet and caught 
Mrs. Winter in her arms, while the girls were 
frightened, or helpful, according to their tem- 
peraments. Sally promptly decided to have 
hysterics, and as Elizabeth returned from per- 
forming her " little deed of kindness," Sally laid 
hold of her and began to wail loudly. But if 
Elizabeth was quick to recognize real distress, 
she was equally quick to discover sham, and 
Sally was surprised into a grain of common 
sense by a very vigorous shake from the same 
strong arms which but a moment before had been 
so prompt to aid " the old hayseed." 

"Hush screaming, Sally I What is the mat- 
ter! What happened to Mrs. Winter!" she 
asked hurriedly in a low voice, seating herself 
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beside Sally, who had promptly fled to the 
farther end of the car. 

"Oh! Oh!" sobbed Sally. "I think she 
thought that horrid old man was going to kill 
me, and she was so frightened she — she — 
fainted." 

"Fiddlesticks!" was Elizabeth's retort. "It 
was something more than that. She must be ill." 
And she glanced toward the group at the other 
end of the car. 

But Mrs. Winter was recovering from the 
strange attack, and the color was returning to her 
face. Mrs. Cliflfton's arm was about her, and 
Lucile held her hand. 

" Are you feeling better, Mrs. Winter? " asked 
Mrs. Cliflfton anxiously. "What could have 
caused you such a sudden faintnessl " 

"Indigestion, I presume," answered Mrs. 
Winter, smiling faintly. " We can hold that re- 
sponsible for a great deal, you know, and I dare 
say I hurried more than was wise immediately 
after breakfast. DonH give me another thought." 

" But are you sure you are well enough to go 
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with the girls, Mrs. Winter!" persisted Mrs. 
Cliflfton. " If not, let them come with me." 

" Oh, perfectly I It was only a passing f aint- 
ness. I am not at all subject to such turns, and 
shall not so misconduct myself again. Please do 
not feel anxious. And here we are at our divid- 
ing point," and apparently quite recovered, she 
rose from her seat, and followed by the others 
left the car. After a moment's conversation the 
members of the party went their various ways, 
and no further thought was given to the incident. 

As the purchasing committee of two, Eliza- 
beth and Phoebe made their way to one of the 
large shops in Twenty-third Street, and were 
soon deep in the selection of blue serge and red 
serge, of which the basketball suits were to be 
made, and electrified the obsequious clerk by 
ordering forty yards of blue serge and ten yards 
of red. 

" Do you think you'll use that many yards for 
two gowns, missl" he asked Phoebe, evidently 
having made up his mind that here were two 
school chums bent upon having gowns alike. 
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*' Two gowns!" echoed Phoebe. "Why, we 
expect to make ten suits from that quantity." 

" Ten ! Why, that will never make ten I It 
takes full six yards for a suit for a young lady 
the size of yourself." 

" What, six yards for a blouse and bloomers! 
Never ! Four are plenty with the red for collar 
and cuflfs," said the practical Phoebe. 

"Oh! Oh!" stammered the clerk. "Is it 
one o' them gymnasium waists and — ^and — dis 
— dis — disunited skirts you're plannin' fori 
Yes — ^yes, I think you'll have plenty in four 
yards." 

"I know I shall," said Phoebe, and ordered 
her serge. 

They left the shop by the rear entrance, which 
brought them out upon a less public thorough- 
fare, and had walked barely a hundred feet when 
Elizabeth stopped and exclaimed : 

" Oh, Phoebe, look I Isn't that pitiful ! " 

Phoebe looked where Elizabeth indicated and 
beheld a spectacle only too common in great 
cities. A wretched horse was harnessed to an ex- 
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press wagon which evidently belonged to one of 
the individuals who cany on a precarious local 
business, sometimes in one place, sometimes in 
another, working at all hours of the day and 
night, and who rarely half feeds and invariably 
abuses his horses. The horse which had excited 
Elizabeth's sympathies was only one of many 
more which were probably equally wretched. 
His harness had never been intended for him, as 
the torn, ill-fitting collar, poorly padded saddle, 
and ill-adjusted headstall testified. He was thin 
and jaded, and so stiffened up from abuse that 
one wondered how he managed to keep upon his 
poor old feet at all. His head drooped dejectedly 
and his ears lopped down as though he had 
neither strength nor inclination to hold them 
erect. Notwithstanding the icy condition of the 
streets, he was smooth shod, and every now and 
again one of the poor stiff legs would slip and 
threaten to throw him. The thin, tattered blanket 
which had been carelessly thrown over him had 
blown off, and he stood shivering in the keen, icy 
wind, which blew through the street. 
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" What a shame ! " cried Phoebe, quick to re- 
spond to a call for her sympathies. 

" Wait a second. I'm going to cover him up, 
and make him a degree more comfortable any- 
way," cried Elizabeth. " Hold my muflf, please," 
and thrusting her muflf into Phoebe's hand she 
hurried across the street. Picking up the blanket 
from beneath the horse's feet, she went in front 
of him and was greeted with laid back ears and 
a jerked up head which told an eloquent little 
story to those wise enough to understand it. 
Elizabeth was, for this was by no means her first 
mission of mercy. Taking hold of one rein close 
to the bit, she held the horse's head as she spoke 
softly to him, and gently rubbed his nose, which 
probably had not felt such a touch in many a 
long day. Having assured herself that it would 
be safe to do so, she then threw the blanket across 
his back, and tucked it under the shafts and 
breeching straps with a practiced hand. 

Returning to the animal's head she again 

stroked him and having won his confidence, 

reached up and pushed the blinders back from 
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his eyes against which they were pressing until 
his suffering must have been cruel. It was all 
done in three minutes' time, but even three brief 
minutes had been enough to bring a new expres- 
sion into the poor brute's face, and the light of 
trust into his tired eyes. Touched by the pathos 
of it, the girl put her hand upon his mane to 
stroke the unkempt stubble, when, to her aston- 
ishment, the horse gave a faint nicker and laid 
his head upon her arm. 

"Oh, you poor, poor old thing!" she said 
softly. " How I wish I could do something for 
you! Surely, you've not always been so badly 
treated, or you'd never be so quick to respond to 
me." 

Just then Phoebe crossed the street to ask : 

"Are you going to adopt him? I never saw 
anything like it. I should think you were a long- 
lost friend." 

"Isn't it pitiful!" said Elizabeth. "How I 
wish I could do more than just this. It seems 
only to make it harder than ever to leave him. 
Wait a minute," she cried, hastily opening her 
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handbag and taking from it her address book. 
It may be only a case of dragon's teeth, but I'll 
have the satisfaction of knowing that there is 
one creature in the world less miserable anyway, 
if I can carry out my plan," and she hastily 
wrote in the book the name .and address upon 
the wagon. 

" What under the sun are you going to do? " 
demanded Phoebe. 

" Don't quite know myself yet. It's all too 
hazy. But now we must go. Good-by, poor old 
Billy Hobble; maybe there is sunlight behind 
your clouds after all," she said to the horse, with 
another stroke to which he again responded by 
a low whinny. Then saying to Phoebe : " Come, 
let's go to Purssell's and get our luncheon ; I'm 
starved, aren't you? " she started toward Broad- 
way with the old white horse watching her as 
long as he could see her. 

But Mrs. Cliffton was having her own expe- 
riences. Having disposed of the shopping, she 
then went with the girls to Wanamaker's art gal- 
lery, there to give them a glimpse of the beauti- 
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ful paintings while waiting for Eussell Latimer 
to join them as he had arranged to do at noon. 
Lueile was at once transported into a new world, 
but Sally was in a fidget, for art held little in- 
, terest for her. Russell, however, was punctual, 
and Sally's term of durance consequently brief. 
For her the restaurant held far greater delights 
than all the works of art in creation, and once 
seated at a table near a window, with a liberal 
bill of fare spread before her, and what she had 
pretty good reason to believe would prove a lib- 
eral purse just opposite, she was promptly trans- 
ported into a realm of delight. Moreover Rus- 
sell was at her left hand, and if his eyes more 
often sought a pair of hazel ones just opposite 
than the snappy black ones beside him, who shall 
say where his thoughts were? He was a good 
sort of laddie to cultivate — level-headed, and 
frank as daylight, although carrying a pretty 
shrewd head on his broad shoulders. He was a 
great favorite with Mrs. Cliflfton, who knew his 
mother well. *He was also a great favorite with 
most of the girls. First, perhaps, because he 
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was a handsome boy, and where is the lassie who 
is blind to such? Second, because he was full of 
fun and nonsense; and last, but by no means 
least, because "he dances divinely," as Sally 
declared. 

The luncheon was a merry one, as well as very 
satisfying. When it was ended Mrs. Cliffton 
said: 

" Now suppose we take a vote as to the best 
manner of disposing of the rest of the afternoon. 
Lucile, what is your suggestion? " 

"0 Mrs. Cliflfton, I can't suggest anything, 
you have done so much already that I don't know 
how to thank you. The luncheon was delicious." 

" Bless me, we can't live an entire afternoon 
on the memory of a luncheon ! " cried Mrs. Cliflf- 
ton. " There are at least three hours to be dis- 
posed of, for it will be useless to expect Phoebe 
and Elizabeth to put in an appearance before 
the five o'clock train. I told Elizabeth to go 
with Phoebe up to Carnegie Hall and hear De 
Pachmann if she found time to do so, and I've a 
fancy she will find it. So we must frolic, too. 
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Sally, what is your suggestion for the next three 
hours? " 

"0 Mrs. Cliflfton, how darling of you I 
wouldn't it be delicious if we could hear Melbaf 
She is singing in that gorgeous * Aida ' to-day, 
you know. Mother heard her last night in 

* Faust ' and said she was in perfect voice," 
promptly answered Sally, whose tastes were ad 
astra in certain directions. 

A funny twinkle came into Mrs. Cliffton's eyes 
as she said : 

"Well, that certainly is a suggestion; now 
we will hear from the laddie. What do you pro- 
pose, Russell? " 

"That you pack us all on board the train 
and send us home. We've bothered you long 
enough," was the prompt answer. 

*' That would settle it summarily, sure 
enough," said Mrs. Cliflfton, laughing heartily. 
" Now Mrs. Cliflfton will have her little * sesso.' 
We will go to see * Babes in Toyland ' and have 

* a laugh and a song.' " And to hear that merry 
comic opera they went forthwith, and upon that 
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afternoon's outing hinged much, for by cleverly 
executing a little manoeuvre, which placed Mrs. 
Cliffton at the end of the four seats, Sally next 
her, and Lucile next his own seat, which was on 
the aisle, Eussell brought upon his own and the 
unconscious Lucile's head the vials of Sally's 
wrath. 
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CHAPTER XII 
Phoebe's pranks 

" Phoebe Radford, your feet are soaking 
wet ! " cried Elizabeth, as she and Phoebe were 
removing their wraps in the cloakroom the fol- 
lowing Monday morning. 

" Can't help it. Couldn't find my rubbers. 
Think Evelyn's new bull terrier must have made 
way with them. If I don't give that dog some- 
thing to remember I If he keeps on as he has 
begun I shan't have a single thing left. Gloves, 
shoes, golf balls, rubbers, and I don't know what 
not." 

" Where did she get him? " asked Elizabeth. 

"That's another one of my woes," cried 

Phoebe, desperately. " That stupid Frank Du- 

mond gave him to her, and you mark my word 

that means htisiness. When a man gets to the 
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point of buying a dog for a girl, and she accepts 
him — the dog, I mean — just look out ! Oh, dear, 
why have one's sisters got to grow up and get 
sentimental f " and Phoebe looked as though a 
serious calamity had overtaken her. 

" But you can't keep those sopping shoes on 
all day? You'll catch your death of cold." 

" Got to if I haven't any to change. Can't go 
about in my stocking feet. Guess they didn't 
soak clear through, though. Come on, there's the 
first bell," and in sj^ite of remonstrances Phoebe 
went to assembly, with Elizabeth following close 
upon her heels and muttering warnings. But 
there it had to end, for one recitation followed 
another in rapid succession with no time between 
for considering damp feet, and presently they 
were in Miss Gordon's room and Sally was dis- 
tinguishing herself. 

Miss Gordon had elected to have a brief re- 
sume, during January, of the previous three 
months' work, and, as Phoebe expressed it, was 
"springing" all sorts of questions upon the 
class. 
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"Who wrote 'Pilgrim's Progress/ Sally T" 
asked Miss Gordon. 

Sally hesitated and then answered : 

" Oh — er — oh — er, that queer man with the odd 
name. He was a — a blacksmith, I think. I can't 
remember his name, Miss Gordon." 

" You ought to be able to do so." 

"Why, Miss Gordon?" 

" Because his name is often upon people's 
feet," answered Miss Gordon, with vivid recol- 
lections of that gentleman's indelible autograph 
upon her own feet. 

" Oh, of course I How could I forget it," cried 
Sally triumphantly. "It's Corn, of course I" 
whereupon something broader than smiles ap- 
peared, and Sally looked injured, but rallied 
wonderfully when Miss Gordon desired the class 
to write a ten minutes' theme upon Scott's style. 
Sally felt themes to be her strong point. 
Consequently, at the end of ten minutes she was 
ready, and presently was called upon to read her 
effusion. It ran thus : 

" Now when the crevices in the floor of litera- 
ls? 
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ture had become filled with the dust of the musty 
volumes ["She's been house cleaning," whispered 
Phoebe to Elizabeth, thereby nearly producing 
an explosion] of the heroic period, drop after 
drop of shining crystal splashed down, forming 
a clear stream of sparkling waters [" It wouldn't 
have formed any such thing. It would have 
made a mud-puddle ! " — was Phoebe's next in- 
dignantly whispered interjection] refreshing to 
the taste." 

But this was too much for even Miss Gordon, 
who felt decidedly relieved that the period bell 
rang just at that moment and recess ended the 
tension, for Miss Gordon would have died 
sooner than join in the laugh. A general rush 
was made for the gymnasium where some of the 
girls ate a light luncheon and others indulged in 
basketball practice during the twenty minutes. 

Lucile, Fanny, Elizabeth, and Phoebe were 
standing near a door which led through a nar- 
row passageway to Miss Gordon's room. Fanny 
had been down to the luncheon counter to indulge 
in her favorite delicacy, a chocolate eclair, and 
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was just beginning to enjoy herself when Sally, 
whom the girls declared could smell good things, 
came running up, crying: 

" Fanny, I'm exhausted after that test Do 
give me a bite." 

It never occurred to generous-hearted Fanny 
to make an excuse and the eclair was held toward 
Sally. Had anyone insinuated to Sally that her 
mouth was a liberal-sized one she would have 
promptly resented it, yet the promptitude with 
which it opened, and the ample portion of the 
eclair which vanished within it, might have put a 
hippopotamus to shame. 

Poor Fanny looked nonplussed, but Phoebe 
cried : 

" Well, if you aren't the limit I " and made a 
rush for the vandal, whereupon Sally darted 
nimbly aside and fled down the narrow passage, 
hotly pursued by the would-be avenger. 

Unluckily, she turned in the middle of her 
flight to glance back at her pursuer, and the next 
instant came into violent collision with Miss 
Gordon. 
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Now, ordinarily Miss Gordon would have 
proven no mean barrier to any giri's heedless 
flight, but perhaps Sally's overcharged condition 
appalled her, for certainly Sally was rendered 
speechless for the time being. So a modest little 
"Oh, my I Oh, my I Oh — m — yl*' was qua- 
vered forth as Miss Gordon recoiled from the 
shock, and rapidly backed down the passage, to 
vanish within the recitation room, leaving Sally 
too dumfounded at her escape to even think to 
apologize when speech was restored. Phoebe, 
who had seen the impending collision, had 
stopped in time to whirl about and flee in the 
opposite direction, where she rejoined the group 
to wait for the climax. When Sally came 
serenely back a moment later, their wonder was 
great. 

" What did you do to her? " demanded Phoebe. 

" Nothing," answered Sally. " I presume she 
went back to get something." 

" Rubbish I " retorted Phoebe. " She probably 
had something simmering in her mind. Other- 
wise you'd have caught it," and Phoebe was not 
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far wrong, for not long afterwards Miss Gordon 
managed to bring misery upon some one else's 
head and disaster upon her own. 

The next day Phoebe was not at school and 
upon 'phoning to her house Elizabeth learned 
from her sister that the wet feet had resulted in a 
bad cold. After school she walked down to 
Phoebe's house to learn her condition, and as 
she neared it was struck speechless by a spectacle 
which might have brought a smile to far graver 
lips. 

Phoebe's front door was barely fifty feet from 
the street, and standing with his back close to 
it was a most dapper young man holding a book 
in his hand. He kept constantly turning his head 
first to one side and then to the other as though 
striving to look behind him, meanwhile reaching 
toward the bell, although why he did not take 
a step toward it and achieve his object without 
resorting to his strange contortions, Elizabeth 
could not guess. As she ascended the steps his 
actions became more than ever inexplicable and 
his manner more and more confused. Raising 
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his hat, he made an awkward bow, but seemed 
unable to step aside. 

"What in this world makes him act so 
queerly?" thought Elizabeth, as she recognized 
him, for he was none other than the Frank Du- 
mond of whom Phoebe had spoken. 

Elizabeth knew him slightly, and bowing, 
asked : 

" Have you rung the bell, Mr. DumondT " 

" No — er — no — er — I — I — ^was about to do so, 
but — but — er — ^well — ^I — I — " and here explana- 
tions came to an end, and the gentleman blushed. 
Perhaps Elizabeth's widely opened eyes did not 
lessen his confusion, for she could not for the 
life of her understand why he kept his back 
jammed so close to the door. 

" Shall I ring? " she asked. 

" Why, yes — er — if — er — ^you will be so very 
kind, I — er," but during this speech Elizabeth 
had pressed the electric button, and the next in- 
stant the young man shot toward her as his coat 
tails were released by the sudden opening of the 
door by Phoebe's sister. 
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Elizabeth did not wait for explanations, feel- 
ing pretty sure that Janet Radford was better 
qualified to make them than herself. Shrewdly 
suspecting that Phoebe was at the bottom of this 
prank, she rushed up to her room to find her 
peering from behind her window curtains, chok- 
ing with laughter and dancing up and down 
in triumphant glee. 

" You awful thing I What have you been do- 
ing? " Elizabeth demanded, closing the door and 
dropping upon a chair. 

"Wasn't it rich? I vowed Pd pay him off," 
cried Phoebe. " He makes me positively ill with 
his silliness. I knew he was coming with a book 
for Evelyn this afternoon, so I made up my mind 
to keep a watch. Never expected anything half 
so rich to happen, though. I made believe I 
thought he was a book agent and shut the door 
to with a bang, and, oh, my heart I I found Pd 
caught the tail of that swell auto coat he wears, 
and I simply couldn't spoil the fun by releasing 
him. So I fled up here to peep from the bay 
window. I knew Evelyn would be on the lookout 
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and he would be set free before he had a chance 
to freeze. And then you came along and put an 
end to the fun. How could you be so unkind f " 
and Phoebe's laugh pealed through the room. 

"Why, Phoebe Radford!" cried Elizabeth, 
"you certainly beat anything I ever heard of. 
No wonder he looked miserable." 

" Never mind ; it won't hurt him. Odious 
thing to come here fussing about Evelyn. She'll 
console him, I dare say. Thank goodness Vm not 
sentimental. But weren't you good to come and 
look me up and bring me my lessons. Guess you 
were right about the wet feet. That's another 
one I owe Mr. Sentimental and his bull-pup. 
Never had such a cold in my life. Doctor says I 
can't stir out of the house for three days at least, 
and here are the midyear exams, coming, to 
say nothing of basketball practice." 

" Oh, will you have to miss them? " cried Eliz- 
abeth, for she and Phoebe had been running a 
neck and neck race for a record, and thus far 
their scores had been excitingly close. 

" Miss themT No I I'll be on hand if I have 
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to come with crutches! That old fogy said I 
must stay stived up indoors for three days at 
least. He will be here presently, for he is to 
come every afternoon until I'm discharged from 
sick-bay. There's the bell this minute. Excuse 
me, please. I won't be gone long," and Phoebe 
left the room. In the course of twenty minutes 
she returned, and placing a little package of pow- 
ders upon her table, said : 

" There are twenty-four powders : one to be 
taken every two hours. That makes forty-eight 
hours in which to swallow the entire dose. I 
asked him if I might go back to school when the 
last was taken, and he said he would call late 
Thursday afternoon to learn my condition. I 
told him the first exam, would begin on Friday 
morning and I must be there, and what do you 
thinkhesaidf " 

" That you mustn't come, I dare say," was 
Elizabeth's resigned remark. 

" No, he said he would let me know Thursday 
afternoon. I asked if he surely, truly would, for 
he has a trick of making such statements and 
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then conveniently forgetting all about them. I 
said: * Dr. Bardwell, will you positively come on 
Thursday afternoon to let me know!* and he 
replied that if he were alive he would be here. 
And now we'll see 1 " concluded Phoebe, with a 
wag of her head that boded ill for the doctor if 
he failed to appear. 

The following Friday morning, although still 
hoarse as a crow, Phoebe appeared at school and 
something else also appeared which caused con- 
sternation to many i>eople in general and one 
person in particular. Inserted in the local paper 
was the following notice : 

"Suddenly, at his home, Horace Bardwell, M.D. 
Notice of funeral hereafter." 
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COMPLICATIONS 

Januaby was drawing to a close and basket- 
ball practice proved the outlet for tired brains. 
The midyear examinations had been pretty tax- 
ing and both pupils and teachers were somewhat 
overwrought. 

None yet knew her fate, as reports would not 
be made until the first day of February, and 
meantime, everyone was keyed up to a nervous 
suspense. 

Examinations invariably had a demoralizing 
effect upon Miss Gordon, and before they were 
over she was reduced to a state when one glance 
was sufficient to throw her into a frame of mind 
which was, to put it mildly, difficult to cope with. 
Miss Hosmer was only too well aware of this, 
and dreaded examinations as the plague. More 
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than once had she resolved to end the chance of 
a repetition of previous experiences by asking 
Miss Gordon's resignation, and then visions of a 
sister who spent her days tearing to pieces bits 
of gayly colored silks rose before Miss Hosmer 
and she sighed and hoped for better things. 

Miss Gordon was alone in the office one morn- 
ing, sorting the mail. This duty fell to her, and 
she seemed to derive a strange pleasure from 
carefully studying each superscription and post- 
mark upon the letters. She evidently kept tally 
of every letter received by the various members 
of Miss Hosmer's household, and the handwrit- 
ing upon each was as familiar to her as though 
the writers were her own. personal friends. 

Upon this particular morning she stood scan- 
ning each letter in turn, meanwhile keeping up 
a softly murmured comment as she looked 
closely at each and laid it upon its pile. 

"Another from that man for Mrs. Winter. 
Hum I Hum I Strange for her to keep up such 
a steady correspondence. This is the third in 
ten days and all from the same person. Curious, 
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curious," and she turned the letter over and over, 
and then held it up to the light. The paper was 
of foreign make and very thin. " Several closely 
written sheets," she whispered ; and then uncon- 
sciously began to read aloud some words which 
the strong light revealed. 

"I — am — beginning — to — hope — that — 
that — the — true defau-u-u-lter — " Just then Lu- 
cile passed along the hall. Miss Gordon was too 
intent upon what she was doing to give heed to 
her or note the ashy color which overspread the 
girl's face. Lucile paused a moment and then 
slipped away. Presently Miss Gordon came back 
to her senses with a start and hastily laid the let- 
ter on top of some others which had come for 
Mrs. Winter. As it was the last to be sorted she 
then left the office and a moment later met Lucile, 
who was going toward it. Ever suspicious of 
another's actions. Miss Gordon turned and cov- 
ertly watched her and uttered a triumphant 
" Ah I " as she saw her pause at the desk to look 
at the letters. She did not, however, see Lucile 
take up the letter which was addressed to Mrs. 
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Winter and place it between the leaves of her 
" Caesar " mid then hastily leave the office. 

Neither was Lucile aware that Sally Powell 
was standing upon the first landing leading to 
the second floor, or hear her exclaim softly: 
" Ha 1 Ha I Miss Busybody, is that the kind of 
thing you dot Nice girl to meddle with people^s 
letters. We'll see what will come of such do- 
ings." Then bridling with satisfaction Sally 
went her way. 

By a curious freak of fate, Sally's desk in the 
study hall was next but one to Lucile's, and 
Elizabeth's and Phoebe's was only one or two 
behind it. 

During the sixth period Sally prepared her 
Latin for the succeeding day, and Elizabeth her 
English. Lucile was at her French recitation. 

" Miss Umber, may I take Lucile's * Caesar * 
for a moment? I left mine in the recitation 
room," said Sally, raising her hand. 

" That was heedless of you, Sally," replied 
Miss Umber, who had charge of the study hall 
at this period. 
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" Yes, I know it, Miss Umber," replied Sally, 
with unusual meekness. " I'm sorry." 

"Well, take Lueile's, and do try to be more 
thoughtful in future." 

Sally made no reply, but stepping across to 
Lueile's desk raised the lid and took out the book 
in question. Just what prompted Elizabeth to 
look up at that moment it would have been hard 
to tell, but look she did, and saw Sally return to 
her seat, open Lueile's " Caesar," take from it a 
letter which lay between the leaves, hastily slip it 
into one of her own books and then go on with 
her studying. It was rather an unusual letter, 
and liable to prove conspicuous anywhere, for 
the envelope was a large, bright blue one and the 
address written in a strong, masculine hand. 

In the brief glance afforded her Elizabeth 
thought how like her father's own bold hand it 
was. As a rule, the girl was not suspicious, but, 
on the other hand, she was by no means a fool, 
and then and there resolved to keep her eyes and 
ears on the alert, for she had always felt an in- 
stinctive distrust of Sally. 
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When the period bell rang Lucile came hur- 
riedly back to her seat to get her " Caesar " for the 
next recitation. Sally had meantime returned it, 
and was just leaving the room for another class 
as she was not in the same grade of Latin with 
Elizabeth and Lucile. 

As Lucile took the book from her desk she 
stopped suddenly, hurriedly turned over the 
leaves as though searching for something, and 
failing to find it in the book, began to ransack 
her desk. Elizabeth noticed all, and feeling sure 
that the girl would incur Miss Umber^s displeas- 
ure if she delayed longer, quickly stepped up to 
her and said: 

"Hurry up, Lucile, or you will be late at 
Latin." 

Lucile glanced up and said confusedly: 

" Oh, yes ! Thank you for reminding me. I 
was searching — ^I have mislaid something — ^yes, 
ril come," and again looked at Elizabeth with 
startled, frightened eyes. 

" You will be sure to find it later. Pll help you 
hunt after recitation if it is something which must 
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be found. But come now," and slipping her arm 
about Lueile she hurried with her from the study 
hall to the Latin room. Lueile was trembling 
and her voice was unsteady as she said : 

" Yes, I must find it." 

" You will. Don*t worry," said Elizabeth, and 
then the lesson began. 

The following period, which was the last of the 
day, Sally had a leisure half hour on hand and 
the old nursery rhyme asserts that, under such 
conditions, idle hands, and incidentally, minds, 
invariably get into mischief. Now that she had 
the letter in her possession Sally was determined 
to know its contents so far as the thinness of the 
paper would reveal them, and asked to be excused 
from the room. Going straight to the cloakroom 
she followed Miss Gordon^s example and held 
the letter up to the light, and by so doing became 
as well informed of its contents as Miss Gordon 
had, but not a whit better, and to Sally this did 
not convey one-tenth the covert suggestion that 
it conveyed to Miss Gordon^s suspicious and ab- 
normal brain. Indeed, she didn't really care two 
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straws what the contents of the letter might be. 
It was to gain possession of the letter itself, and 
either put it back in the oflBce or give it to Miss 
Gordon — or do something with it — she was 
rather hazy as to just what — that Sally was 
scheming. 

At all events, she had got it out of Lucile^s 
possession, and for the time being that sufficed. 
Then came the opportunity to do a little pry- 
ing, and she had ten blissful minutes learning — 
just nothing at all. Then this little craft without 
a compass started oflf upon a new tack. Going to 
the office with the intention of replacing the let- 
ter, she looked in, but Miss Hosmer sat at her 
desk. 

"Do you want anything, Sally?" she asked 
pleasantly. 

" No, thank you. Miss Hosmer. I was look- 
ing for Miss Gordon." 

"But Miss Gordon has the third literature 
class at this period, you know." 

"Oh, yes, of course! I forgot," answered 
Sally, and hurried away. 
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Miss Hosmer^s eyes followed her. 

" Poor little Giddy-gaddy. I wonder what the 
next ten years hold for you?" she murmured. 
" If I could only take you away from the home 
influence there might be some hope for you. 
Heigh-ho, what problems they are — these girls — 
and what a pity to criticise them when the cause 
almost invariably rests with the generation be- 
fore them I As well expect kittens and puppies to 
come into the world sedate cats and dignified 
dogs." 

Knowing that a longer absence from her desk 
would get her into trouble, Sally went back to the 
study hall and the letter with her. Twenty min- 
utes later school was dismissed and the usual 
hurry-scurry ensued. The omnibus was nearly 
full and those in it growing impatient to start, 
but still no Sally appeared. 

"Where is she?" said Miss Jewett, who us- 
ually corralled the ten girls who drove to their 
homes and saw them safely there. 

" She was going toward Miss Gordon^s room 
as I came through the hall," said Phoebe. 
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"Please nm and tell her to hurry, Phoebe/' 
said Miss Jewett, and Phoebe bounded nimbly 
from the bus. 

She found Sally at the door of the recitation 
room waiting to speak to Miss Gordon, who was 
at the moment engaged. 

" Sally, you must come," cried Phoebe. " Miss 
Jewett sent me to fetch you." 

" I want to speak to Miss Gordon a moment," 
said Sally. 

" Can^t help it. Miss Jewett wants you right 
off. Come along," replied Phoebe, and Miss 
Gordon, hearing her words, cried : 

" Go at once. You know quite well that you 
are not to detain the omnibus." 

"But, Miss Gordon, it is necessary for me 
to see you privately upon a very important 
matter." 

"It is more important that you should 
not keep the entire stageful of girls, and Miss 
Jewett, waiting. Go at once, and see me in 
the morning." And Sally was forced to 

obey. 
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"Where is Elizabeth?" asked Phoebe, just 
as the bus was starting. 

" She is going to walk home," answered Miss 
Jewett. "She was obliged to remain a little 
while in order to help Lucile with something," 
she said. 

Very little could Elizabeth help, however, in 
the matter which was making Lucile so nerv- 
ously wretched. Directly school was dismissed 
the girls hurried back to the study hall to make 
a thorough search through Lucile^s desk for 
a letter which the latter told Elizabeth she 
had placed in her " Caesar," but which, in some 
unaccountable manner, had dropped out, she 
feared. 

Feeling sure that it would comfort Lucile in 
a measure if she helped her search, Elizabeth 
shook every book and paper, even though she 
well knew that the missing letter would never 
come to light from them, meanwhile trying to re- 
assure Lucile by begging her not to feel worried 
about it, as it must surely be found, and inwardly 
vowing to make sure that it was restored to her 
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even if she were forced to the last resort of bring- 
ing Sally to confession. 

" Try not to worry over it, Lucile," she said 
when the search ended simply because there was 
no other hole or comer to search in. They were 
alone in the study hall, and to Elizabeth^s sur- 
prise, Lucile flung her arms about her neck and 
burst into tears, crying: 

" Oh, I can^t help it! I can^t help it! If you 
only knew how much depends upon it. If I only 
dared tell you. If I only dared trust you I " 
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Gathebing the sobbing girl close in her arms 
Elizabeth said very gently : 

" Can*t you trust me, dear? If I can comfort 
you in any way, or be of any service, won*t you 
let me try? I know you haven^t known me very 
long, but sometimes our trust in others is not 
a question of months, or years, you know. I 
should be so glad to help you if I may. You are 
so far from your home and your father and 
mother. Mrs. Winter is your only friend here. 
She is a dear, I know, but you seem so alone in 
Berkeley." 

" I want so much to trust you," answered Lu- 
cile, trembling with nervousness and clasping 
Elizabeth closer. " I want you to know ; I want 
you to understand that Pm not— Pm not really — 
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oh, I can't tell you without — without — If it were 
only myself I'd tell you in a moment, for I can't 
help loving you. You seem so happy and strong 
and fearless. But I ought not. Please don't 
think me quite insane," she sobbed, as she re- 
leased Elizabeth and dropped upon one of the 
seats, simply because she was trembling so vio- 
lently that she could no longer stand. Elizabeth 
sat down beside her, and placing her arm about 
her, said : 

" Don't tell me a single thing unless you can do 
so with perfect freedom, and it will be a comfort 
to tell it. Only please try to trust me implicitly 
whether you say another word or not. I see, of 
course, that there is something which troubles 
you deeply, but I need never know anything 
more about it if you do not wish to have me. 
Nevertheless, I am sure I can help you in this 
matter of the missing letter, because I know 
where it is " 

" What ! " broke in Lucile, starting and clasp- 
ing her hands. " Has Miss Gordon got it? " 

"Miss Gordon!" repeated Elizabeth, sur- 
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prised in her turn. " Why, no ! I don't think 
Miss Gordon knows anything about it. But I 
can't tell you who does know without seeming 
dishonorable. However, I shall tell if I am 
forced to in order to recover the letter, for it 
must be had. But I don't believe I shall have to 
go so far as that. Try to have faith in me any- 
way, and, above all, try not to worry too much. 
I know this seems foolish when you realize the 
importance of it all and I do not; but no matter 
what it involves, you can't help it one bit by get- 
ting into such a nervous state over it, for that 
only lessens your power to think and act wisely. 
There 1 Isn't that a fine little lecture! I don't 
believe even mother could read you a saner one, 
and she's a pretty level-headed body when things 
get into a snarl. I wish you knew her better. She 
often speaks of you and wonders at our strange 
resemblance. It is queer, isn't it! Come with 
me out to the cloakroom and let's compare notes. 
Then I must scramble into my things and scuttle 
off home as fast as I can go, or that same little 
mother will think I'm lost, strayed, or stolen. 
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Come," and smiling into Lucile's face, she put 
her arm about her waist and led her to the cloak- 
room, where she laughingly compared their 
features and had the satisfaction of seeing Lucile 
happier and more composed. Then taking her 
hat and coat from their hooks she prepared to 
go home. Just as she was about to leave the 
room she took Lucile's face in both her hands and 
kissed her. It was a most unusual demonstra- 
tion for Elizabeth who very rarely kissed any- 
one, and could not endure being " mauled " by 
the other girls, as she expressed it. Lucile's re- 
sponse was instant and warm. While this was 
taking place in the upper part of the school 
building Mrs. Winter was having an odd expe- 
rience with Miss Gordon in the office. 

For several days Mrs. Winter had been 
anxiously looking for a letter, and directly school 
was dismissed went to the oflBce for her mail. 
Hastily running through those waiting for her 
she said to herself : " How strange that it should 
not have come by this morning's mail. I cannot 
understand it." At that moment Miss Gordon 
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came into the office and Mrs. Winter said in a 
joking tone : 

" I think you are slighting me, Miss Gordon. 
I cannot find my Canada letter with those you 
sorted for me." 

" Why, yes, it is there 1 I put it right on top 
of the others," cried Miss Gordon. " I could not 
mistake that big blue envelope. Didn't you get 
itt " and a strange furtive look crept into her 
eyes. 

" No, it was not among the others. Perhaps 
you unwittingly laid it with some one else's." 

" No, I did not. I put it with yours. I know 
what I do. Of course, I put it with yours — I 
would know that letter among a hundred. You 
must have it. I laid it there after — I put it 
down — I — I — do you think I am insane not 
to know what I dot Some one — yes, some one 
has taken it. I know it; I feel it. I shall dis- 
cover who." 

" Oh, nonsense," broke in Mrs. Winter ; " who 
would think of disturbing my letters? It is 
highly improbable that anyone has even seen it 
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I dare say it has fallen behind the desk. I will 
go back and look," for they had now left the of- 
fice and were walking down the hall. 

" No, it has not, I say. It has been stolen — 
stolen — and I shall find the culprit and bring her 
to justice. I have always had my suspicions of 
that girl. Now they are confirmed," cried Miss 
Gordon, growing more and more excited as a 
strange, wild look came into her eyes. 

Several times of late Miss Gordon had given 
way to these violent fits of anger, and hoping 
to calm her Mrs. Winter said: 

" No one has sufficient interest in my letters to 
steal them. Pray, don't let it disturb you." 

But Miss Gordon almost shrieked: 

" I shall ! I shall 1 The culprit must be brought 
to justice," and she rushed away. Mrs. Winter 
watched her as she fled down the hall and then 
said softly: 

" What a strange woman she is. At times she 
seems positively unbalanced. Now where is 
my letter? " and still puzzling over it she went in 
quest of Lucile, for the luncheon chimes had 
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sounded several minutes before. She came upon 
her at the moment Elizabeth kissed her. 

Mrs. Winter paused suddenly and flushed with 
pleasure. Then going forward she rested a hand 
upon the girl's shoulder and looking into Eliza- 
beth's eyes as she said : 

" I am glad my little girl is in such safe hands. 
I could not find her and have been searching for 
her. She has found a friend, I think, and I am 
glad she has been so wise in her choice. Thank 
you, dear. She needs one more than you can 
guess." 

Elizabeth's eyes shone with pleasure as she 
replied : 

" I am glad you feel so, Mrs. Winter. Indeed, 
I shall be only too happy to be Lucile's friend 
if she will let me." 

" I think she will. At any rate, / shall advise 
it, and she is usually very ready to follow my 
advice, aren't you, dear? " 

Mrs. Winter laid her arm very gently across 
Lucile's shoulder and drew her toward her. 

"Indeed, I am," answered Lucile, as she 
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nestled her face close to Mrs. Winter for a 
moment 

A wonderful light came into Mrs. Winter's 
eyes as she rested her face against Lucile's dark 
hair. Then turning to Elizabeth she said : 

" I am afraid I must send you home as fast 
as you can go. It is quite half-past one." 

"My goodness 1 Is itt" cried Elizabeth in 
dismay. " I must simply fly. Good-by, Mrs. 
Winter ! Good-by, Lucile ! Remember what I've 
said, and don't grow anxious," and with a wave 
of her hand she ran oflf down the hall. 

Mrs. Winter and Lucile stood watching her for 
a moment; then Mrs. Winter opened wide her 
arms and with a happy little cry Lucile sprang 
into them. 

" Sweetheart 1 My darling!" said Mrs. Win- 
ter softly, as she held her close, and there was no 
one near to hear the softly spoken words. 

A few minutes later Mrs. Winter and Lucile 
took their places in the dining room. 

Meanwhile Elizabeth was walking rapidly to- 
ward her home, her mind working as fast as her 
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feet, and many strange thoughts passing through 
her brain. 

" Well, Lady Gay Spanker," said her mother, 
using one of the many pet names to which Eliza- 
beth responded, for sometimes it was " Blos- 
som," again " Sweetheart," again " Miss Ketu- 
rah," or " Winkles," or even " Kaf oozalum," 
" where have you been all this time? I began to 
think you were lunching with friends." 

" Come and sit down at the luncheon table and 
watch me eat. That will be the surest way of 
disabusing your mind on that score," cried Eliza- 
beth, kissing her mother and then putting her 
arm about her and fairly running her into the 
dming room. " I am as hungry as a bear — yes, 
three bears. The three little ones you used to 
read about. Do you remember! But I'm so 
sorry to have kept you waiting so long. Why 
didn't you have your luncheon T You should not 
have waited for me. I stayed to help Lucile 
search for something which she thinks she has 
mislaid. I did not realize how late it was." 

"Did she find it, dear? " asked Mrs. Cliflfton, 
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as she poured a cup of steaming chocolate for 
Elizabeth. 

" No ; it is a curious state of things, mother," 
said Elizabeth, growing serious. "I wish I 
could tell you all about it without betraying 
others, but I can% and I know you would not 
want me to if you knew the circumstances. I'm 
in a rather unpleasant situation, yet I couldn't 
help getting into it. I certainly didn't seek it, but 
now I'm in I'm bound to help untangle the kink. 
If it gets too knotty I shall have to come to you, 
but otherwise I must do my own unsnarling." 

Elizabeth's brows were drawn into a perplexed 
frown as she ceased speaking and stirred her 
chocolate. 

" I have faith to believe you equal to it, dear," 
said Mrs. Cliflfton gently. " But if you need me 
you will find me * right on deck,' you know." 

" I know it ; you had better believe I know it 1 " 
said Elizabeth, with unction. " If it wasn't for 
my ' anchor to windward ' I'd never dare venture 
on this little voyage that I feel I ought to take. 
But that anchor never gives way," and she 
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nodded across the table to her mother. " IVe got 
to go out this afternoon, mother," she continued. 
" Can't tell you where I'm going, only that it isn't 
very far. Don't worry about me. I'll be back by 
five; maybe earlier. Are you going to be at 
home!" 

" I'm going to the library for an hour or more. 
Would you like to join me there and walk home 
with mef " asked Mrs. Cliffton, too wise and too 
courteous to question this daughter whom she 
felt the sixteen years of trust and training to 
have fitted to act for herself, and pretty confi- 
dent that sooner or later the whole story would 
be told her if it could be told without involving 
others. 

" Yes, I'd love to. Keep your eyes piped and 
you will see me bearing down upon you about 
five o'clock. And now I must rush upstairs and 
put on my very swellest clothes, for my outing 
is to be one of ceremony, let me tell you," and 
with a hasty pat upon her mother's shoulder, 
Elizabeth ran from the room. At the end of half 
an hour she reappeared and asked : 
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"ShaUIdoT^^ 

" I think so," answered Mrs. Cliflfton, smiling 
at the tastefully dressed girl, for the dark blue 
velvet suit and hat and blue lynx furs brought 
out Elizabeth^s color to perfection. 
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DIPLOMACY 

A LITTLE later Elizabeth rang the bell at Sally 
PowelPs home, and knowing that young lady's 
delight in ceremony sent up her card. 

Sally came into the reception room gushing 
with importance, and, feeling sure that it would 
be diplomatic to humor her, Elizabeth readily 
fell into the society dame's attitude so promptly 
assumed by Sally. 

" So charmed to see you 1 So darling of you 
to call when, really, / owe you a call, or at least, 
your mother, after that gorgeous afternoon she 
gave us. I simply had the time of my life that 
day. Isn't she a perfect deart To take three of 
us oflf like that upon the spur of the moment. We 
were so sorry not to have you with us too," 
rattled on Sally, as she cast herself upon a pil- 
low-laden settee and posed gracefully. 
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" So kind of you to miss me," answered Eliza- 
beth, determined to meet little Miss Giddy-gaddy 
upon her own ground, and play her own game 
with her until the moment was rijye for the mas- 
ter stroke she was fully resolved to make. " Yes, 
mother is really very young at heart, and is never 
happier than when she is surrounded by young 
people. From her enthusiastic account of that 
afternoon I fancy it must have been exceptionally 
delightful for her also." 

Sally beamed with self-complacency. So cov- 
ert a compliment as this must, of course, be in- 
tended for herself. Certainly, Lucile could not 
be regarded as especially fascinating — scarey, 
nervous, uninteresting thing that she was, and 
boys never count anyway when compliments 
are flying about. 

" Oh, I really must know your mother better. 
She is such a fascinating woman. Has she a 
day? I must call upon her soon. I need just 
such an invaluable friend as I am sure she would 
prove. I am sadly alone at times, for mamma's 
social engagements are simply overwhelming, 
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and we see almost nothing of each other. Fre- 
quently we do not meet for days, and I really 
grow hungry for congenial companionship. The 
girls are so painfully juvenile at times that they 
nearly bore me to extinction." 

" There is hardly any day upon which mother 
is not at home to young people," said Elizabeth, 
inwardly thinking how much a few visits with 
Mrs. Cliflfton might do for Sally, who was so 
evidently an echo of her own mother. " She will 
be delighted to see you, I am sure. I shall tell 
her you mean to call soon, and I know you will 
find her even more fascinating within her home 
than you found her beyond it." 

About twenty minutes had slipped away and 
Elizabeth began to think it high time to bring 
this nonsense to an end. They had discussed 
the last play, the newest styles, and various other 
highly edifying topics, when Sally inadvertently 
played straight into Elizabeth's hand by asking : 

"Have you been to Parcee yett Every- 
body goes. I am going next week. They say he 
is simply immense." 
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" Then you are interested in the occult T " 
" Oh, I dote upon it," cried Sally, with about 
as much idea of what she was doting upon as 
though Elizabeth had asked her if she were in- 
terested in the Choctaw Indians. 

"No, I have not consulted him," continued Eliz- 
abeth, " but we have no end of fun at home with 
palm reading and casting our horoscopes. 
Mother is a great palmist and tells us all sorts of 
marvels. She also reads our characters from our 
signatures. Sometime you must let her read 
yours. She insists that one's signature gives a 
great insight into the writer's character. One's 
handwriting is a curious thing, isn't itt No two 
people ever write precisely alike, you know, and 
yet, not infrequently, one is so like another's that 
it might almost be mistaken for it. For instance, 
the letter you found in Lucile's * Caesar ' this 
morning was addressed in a handwriting so much 
like father's that for a moment I thought it really 
must be his. And, by the way, you had no time 
to return it to her, had you! She was searching 
for it after school, and as I am going directly 
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there from here I will take it to her for you. I 
don^t in the least mind waiting while you run 
upstairs for it." 

Elizabeth spoke without the slightest change 
of tone, and was smiling sweetly upon Sally, but 
had she suddenly shrieked at her, and threatened 
bodily harm the effect could not have been more 
startling. Every atom of Sally's artificial man- 
ner fled instantly, and over her face spread a 
look of abject terror. 

Elizabeth did not seem to notice this transfor- 
mation, but said pleasantly, albeit with a firm- 
ness not to be mistaken : 

" Will you please get the letter at once for me, 
Sally T It is not too late to correct a false move, 
and I shall be glad to take the first step in the 
right direction." 

Without saying one word Sally turned and 
left the room. Three minutes later she returned 
and placed the big blue envelope in Elizabeth's 
hand. 

" Thank you. I will take it right to Lucile. It 
may be of very great importance. Don't forget 
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your promise to call upon mother. I think you 
will find her a loyal friend, and now I must 
really go. Good-by." 

As Elizabeth passed through the front door 
Sally collapsed upon the hall settle. 

It was about four o'clock when Elizabeth 
ran up the steps of Azalea Grange and rang 
the bell. 

" Is Miss Lucile in? " she asked tlie maid. 

" Yes, Miss Elizabeth, she is in her room." 

The home house was a quaint one, full of odd 
nooks and unexpected comers. Lucile's room 
was at the extreme rear, next to Mrs. Winter's, 
but many turns had to be made before it could 
be reached. As Elizabeth ascended the stairs she 
became aware of voices upon one of the little 
landings, one filled with suppressed excitement 
and the other frightened and imploring. 

" I know you took it from the desk. I am con- 
fident of it. How dare you stand there and deny 
itt I saw you go into the office just after I had 
left it and stop at the desk. Don't presume to 
tell me you did not I " 
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" I did not say — I have not — " began the other 
voice, trembling with nervousness. " Oh — I will 
—I— will '' 

" Will ! I insist upon having it at once. Hand 
it to me this instant ! " commanded the first 
speaker. 

" I can't, Miss Gordon, I haven't it. I don't 
know where it is," answered the other speaker, 
whom Elizabeth knew to be Lucile. 

" Don't lie ! Don't lie ! I have always sus- 
pected you. You are not to be trusted. I have 
told Miss Hosmer so repeatedly but she will not 
heed me. You have a deceitful heart. You show 
it in a thousaiid ways. You should root it out — 
root it out," and the voice was positively terrify- 
ing in its intensity. 

" Oh, please — please. Miss Gordon. Don't — 
don't ! I truly, truly do not know " 

" Lies — lies — lies ! " and then one long-drawn 
quavering " 0-o-o-o-h !" and Elizabeth rushed up 
the stairs to find Miss Gordon, wild-eyed and 
with every indication of an unbalanced mind, 
holding Lucile by both shoulders and forcing her 
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back against the banister railing with a force 
that was cruel. 

The next instant Elizabeth rushed up behind 
Miss Gordon and catching her by both arms com- 
pelled her to release her hold upon the girl. 
Elizabeth was an exceptionally strong, muscular 
girl for her age, but her strength was as nothing 
compared to the strength put forth by Miss Gor- 
don, who turned ui)on her with the fury of 
dementia. Although Elizabeth did not realize 
the gravity of the woman's condition, she knew 
that something must be seriously wrong with 
her, and speedily became conscious of her own 
inability to cope with her unaided. So she cried, 
" Quick, Lucile, run for help. Miss Gordon is ill," 
but Lucile had quietly fainted away and the next 
second the corridor resounded to Elizabeth's cry 
of " Help ! Help ! " and was instantly responded 
to by Miss Hosmer, Miss Umber, and half a 
dozen girls. It needed their united efforts to 
control the now frantic woman and lead her back 
to her own room, where a few hours later the 
physician assured Miss Hosmer that the case was 
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beyond his skill, and that Miss Gordon had suc- 
cumbed to the fate which had already claimed 
her motheir and sister. And there ended the his- 
tory of another of life's tragedies where inheri- 
tance was a curse. 

Meantime Elizabeth and Mrs. Winter, who had 
hastily appeared upon the scene, carried Lucile 
to the latter's room. It was as well for Elizabeth 
that she had no time to think of herself, or she, 
too, might have given way under the nerve strain 
of the previous five minutes. The other girls 
were eager in their offers of sympathy and serv- 
ice, but saying gently, " Please leave her to Eliz- 
abeth and me. She will soon recover from her 
fright when all is quiet," Mrs. Winter motioned 
them from the room. 

In the course of half an hour Lucile was almost 
restored, but Mrs. Winter insisted upon her re- 
maining upon the couch where she was lying, 
with Elizabeth sitting near by, holding her hand. 

"Now tell me all about this unfortunate oc- 
currence, Elizabeth, please. I have been appre- 
hensive for some time, for I felt sure some- 
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tiling was seriously wrong with Miss Gordon. 
Poor woman ! Poor woman ! What a horrible 
fate!" 

And Elizabeth told all that had occurred in 
those few moments of terror for them both. 

" Poor little girl," said Mrs. Winter, smooth- 
ing back the hair from Elizabeth's forehead. " It 
was a fearful experience for you, but I dare not 
think what Lucile's fate might have been had you 
not happened in just as you did," and she bent 
over to kiss the pale face lying upon the pillow. 

" Yes, I am glad I came in time. And, good 
gracious ! I had almost forgotten ivJiy 1 came. I 
wanted to give this letter to Lucile. She thought 
it was lost, but I found it. I can't tell you where, 
and I know you won't ask," said Elizabeth, as she 
reached over to take the letter from her muflf 
which lay upon the table near her. At sight of 
it Mrs. Winter uttered a little cry and reached 
quickly toward it. Without a word Elizabeth 
placed it in her hand, then rising, said : 

" Lucile will tell you all she knows about it. 
Now I must go, or mother will wonder." 
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But before she could take up her things Mrs. 
Winter laid a hand upon each shoulder and look- 
ing into her face said very seriously : 

"Little girl, you have wrought greater than 
you know! I have been in a fever of suspense 
for days concerning this letter, and have watched 
and prayed for its coming. When this morning's 
mail failed to bring it to me it seemed as though 
I could not endure the anxiety another twenty- 
four hours. I had no suspicion that it had in- 
deed arrived; I never guessed that something 
had happened to it — and I am at a loss to under- 
stand the mystery even now — though I will not 
ask a single question, for I see that you are not at 
liberty to answer them. Sometime, perhaps, it 
may all be revealed. But let me tell you this, 
dear, nothing you can do for another, even 
though a hundred years be given you for the 
doing, can be a greater service than that you 
have this day done Lucile if the contents of this 
letter prove to be what both she and I hope they 
will." 

" Lucile f Does the letter affect her in any 
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wayf I thought it was only because she had lost 
one which belonged to you that she was so dis- 
turbed/^ broke in Elizabeth, more than ever 
mystified. 

" Both her and me, for she is — but I must be 
patient yet a little. In a short time I hope to 
be able to make all clear, and you have now the 
right to our confidence before all others — in a 
few days — or weeks — at most. Thank you, and 
good-by, my sweet child, and God bless you and 
yours." 
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A GIFT AND A GAME 

Miss Gordon's serious condition cast a shadow 
over the school for several days, but the ap- 
proaching match game of basketball, which they 
would shortly play with the Appleton School, 
soon filled the girls' thoughts and time, and made 
it impossible for them to dwell long upon the 
tragedy which had developed in their midst. 
Life was too full of high lights and the joy of 
living for them to remain depressed by thoughts 
of Miss Gordon's future. A future, alas! des- 
tined to be given over to occupations as endless 
and aimless as tearing to pieces bits of colored 
silk. 

The 19th of February was the day set for 

the game and practice waxed fast and furious. 

The Appleton team was a much stronger one 
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than the Azalea Grange team, but the girls did 
not despair of winning by any means, and en- 
thusiasm ran high. 

About ten days before the game was to be 
played Elizabeth had occasion to run down to 
Phoebe's home to borrow a book, and came upon 
a domestic apple of discord. Phoebe and her 
aunt were having an animated discussion, and 
the aunt was reading the riot act to the young 
lady who, nevertheless, stood to her guns like a 
major. 

" I tell you I don't care a hill of beans I " cried 
Phoebe. " If I can't wear my blue organdie I'll 
stay at home. But I've got to have my basket- 
ball suit made ! I've waited just three weeks for 
Miss Kelly and she has done nothing but disap- 
point us. Now she will be here to-morrow — ^let 
us trust — and she's got to make that suit the first 
thing, never mind what else I do without ! " 

" But my dear, dear child," remonstrated Miss 
Radford, "you have accepted Mrs. Crawford's 
invitation for the St. Valentine's costume dance 
and you haven't the first thing to wear. This 
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Queen of Heart's costume must positively be 
made, and it will take at least three days to make 
it with all those red satin hearts to be sewed upon 
it." 

"Can't help it," cried Phoebe, with a deter- 
mined wag of her head. " Hearts or no hearts, 
that suit must be made first." 

" Then what do you propose to wear to the 
dance, may I inquire!" demanded Miss Radford, 
desperately. 

"My nightie if I must wear something un- 
usual. I'll stick the hearts all over that and leave 
the people to guess whether I'm Macbeth or a 
heathen goddess. So please don't plague me any 
more about it, Aunt Jane. Hello, Elizabeth ! I 
didn't hear you come in. How long have you 
been listening to the squabble!" and spring- 
ing toward Elizabeth, who for some time had 
been standing in the door nearly convulsed with 
laughter, Phoebe gave the material for the de- 
spised party gown a toss upon the bed, caught 
her by the arm and ran from the room, leaving 
Miss Radford to rescue the rumpled silk muslin. 
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" Yon are incorrigible I Qnite incorrigible I '' 
cried Miss Radford after the departing Phoebe. 

" I know it, but I was bom so, Aunt Jane, so 
please make allowances for me. Come on, Eliz- 
abeth, up to the gymnasium and throw baskets." 

Curiously enough, Elizabeth's birthday fell 
upon February 14th. Her father called her his 
valentine. 

When the family was gathered in the pleasant 
living room a few days before the 14th, Mr. 
Cliflfton asked: 

" Well, sweetheart, what is to be my gift to 
my valentine this yeart Something pretty to 
wear to Mrs. Crawford's frolic t " 

"Don't believe I need a single thing for it, 
daddy-man," said Elizabeth, as she looked up 
from the book she was reading. 

" Not a frill nor a furbelow t " asked Mr. Cliff- 
ton. "How about one of those fur things to 
throw around you and keep Jack Frost from 
nipping!" 

" I've got a snug one already," said Elizabeth, 
laughing. " But there is one thing I do want," 
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she added quickly, and then smiled an odd sort of 
smile. 

" That expression means something serious," 
said her father, peering at her ahove his glasses. 

" Yes," replied Elizabeth " it means a horse." 

" A horse ! " echoed Mr. CliflEton, dropping his 
evening paper. 

" Yes, a horse," repeated Elizabeth, breaking 
into a merry laugh. 

"What sort of a horse t Carriage! Saddle! 
Clothes! Hobby! Saw!" asked Mr. Cliffton 
in dismay. 

"None of the last four named, you may 
be sure. A genuine, breathing, living horse. 
White, as to color; about ninety as to age, I sus- 
pect; decidedly decrepit as to appearance; woe- 
fully miserable as to condition. May I have 
him! I don't believe he would cost half so much 
as that fur thing you suggested. And I want 
him very much indeed. Wait a moment and I'll 
tell you where you can buy him," and running 
into her own room she took from her desk an ad- 
dress book, and as she returned read from it: 
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Timothy Gallagher, Local Express 540 West 
— th Street." There ! You'll find him at that ad- 



dress, if he is still in the land of the living, and 
I'll take him for my birthday present." 

" And find you have a white elephant instead 
of a white horse on your hands," said her father, 
breaking into a merry laugh. 

"Maybe; but listen," and Elizabeth told the 
story of the old white horse which she had seen 
in the city, and told it with more pathos than she 
realized. 

"And you seriously wish me to see if I can 
buy him for yout" asked her father, dropping 
his teasing tone. " What will you do with him 
when you've got himt " 

" I've thought of that too. There is a farm out 
at Hilltown where they board horses, and I wrote 
to find out what they charge. It isn't a great 
deal, and it could not be for so very long, be- 
cause I know we can find a good home for him 
after he is better. A little care, good food, and 
the soft ground instead of the pavement would 
do wonders for him, daddy." 
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The girl did not know how sweet she looked 
as she begged for this odd birthday gift, but 
both her father and her mother were alive to it, 
and understood the spirit which prompted the 
wish. Mr. Cliffton would have done a great deal 
more than hunt up and buy a forlorn old horse 
to gratify such an impulse upon his daughter's 
part. 

When St. Valentine's day came poor old Billy 
Hobble came with it, and never did blessing 
come in a more complete disguise. 

Billy spent a week in a Berkeley livery stable, 
during which time he must have been in a con- 
tinual state of marvel at the new order of things, 
where all luxury and no blows, good food and no 
work rounded out the seven blissful days. Then 
he was sent to Hilltown and there promptly made 
a friend in another who had found Fate a criss- 
cross old body too, and could hardly waken to 
the fact that at last she really had decided to 
smile upon him, for under Noah Waters's kindly 
influence poor little Jimmy Donovan was begin- 
ning to be a boy. 
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Neither the attractions of the big city nor the 
" job " which he had secured proved sufficient to 
make him forget the genial, kindly spirit which 
for a few fleeting moments had appeared upon 
his horizon and satisfied his hungry little soul 
as nothing in the whole period -of his twelve 
years had satisfied it. 

The memory of that friendly smile lingered 
with him for days, and as soon as he had man- 
aged to save enough from his earnings, he lost 
no time in inquiring his way to Hilltown, and so 
filled with faith in that smile was his boyish soul 
that he presented himself to Noah Waters with 
the simple words : " I've come, boss." 

The childish instinct had not erred, and the 
little waif on life's highway found a resting 
place. Billy Hobble fell into good hands. But 
before Billy reached his earthly paradise the 
basketball game was on. 

The big gjonnasium was gay with flags and 
banners on the afternoon of the 19th, and the 
girls were gayer in their new suits. 

An American Beauty rose was the Azalea 
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Grange flower and color, and one side of the 
room bloomed as a posy bed. Mrs. Cliflfton wore 
the biggest rose the town could produce. 

The Appleton School color was blue, and it 
flaunted defiance at the other. 

Then the wjiistle blew and the game was on. 
Thither and yonder darted the girls, Phoebe's 
tall figure conspicuous among them, for Phoebe 
played basketball with heart, soul, body, brain, 
and limbs, and meant to gain laurels for her 
side or die in the attempt. Yet, in spite of her 
eflforts, when the first twenty minutes ended, 
the score stood nine to ten in Appleton's favor, 
and the Appleton yell rang to the ceiling of 
the gym. 

"Bess Cliflfton," said Phoebe, as they re- 
entered the room after the rest, " this won't do." 
But before Elizabeth could reply they had lined 
up for the second half of the game which would 
settle their fate. 

It went fast and furious, for each school was 
bent upon victory. Appleton was holding its 
advantage nobly. They had just made a goal, 
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the score was even, and the Azalea girls knew 
that the time must be growing short. 

The tall Appleton center caught the ball easily 
and threw it to one of her forwards, who stood a 
long way from the basket, who in turn threw it 
to their other forward. 

Fanny slapped away the ball but did not catch 
it, and it had almost bounded over the line, when 
Elizabeth darted in, from nobody could see 
where, and caught it, lost her balance, and fell 
flat with the ball beneath her. Instantly scram- 
bling to her feet, she threw it over the others' 
heads to Phoebe, who caught it, and though far 
to the left of the basket, with one well-aimed 
toss sent it between her guard's upraised hands 
and straight to its goal, and a second later 
" time " was called. 

"Ra! Re! Ril Ro! 
Ringl ChingI Changt 
Radford! Radford! 
Zip! Boom! Bang!" 

yelled Azalea, then broke into 
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" Jelia, jelia, jelialial 
Here's to Azalea, 'rah! 'rah I 'rah I 
'Zaleal 'Zaleal is our cry! 
VICTORY!" 

Then the team, with hands upon each other's 
shoulders, formed a circle and yelled with might 
and main: 

"Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Rah! Rah! Rahl 
Azalea!" 
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CHAPTER XVn 

1905 AND 1906 

Only by the fact that it has but twenty-eight 
days and is basketball month is Febraary saved 
from quite disgracing the calendar, and once the 
game of the year was numbered among things 
past, the girls did not care how soon February 
followed the game. Then March made its en- 
trance with the lionlike bluster which promised 
its lamblike exit, and plans began to simmer for 
a treat for the seniors. At length the date was 
decided; it should be April 1st, and when the 
graduating class received their formal invita- 
tions to " accompany the class of '06 to witness 
the performance of * The Music Master ' on the 
afternoon of April 1st," some meaning glances 
were exchanged, for the date, to say the least, 
was suspicious. 
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However, the seniors took heart of grace, 
donned their best bibs and tuckers, laid in an 
extra supply of pocket handkerchiefs, and went 
their ways to meet Miss Hosmer, the chosen 
chaperon, and the affluent juniors at the railway 
station, and promptly took possession of a rail- 
way car. 

It had previously been decided that the treas- 
urer of the junior class should be custodian of 
the tickets for the eighteen members of the party, 
as well as of the funds to defray the expenses 
thereof, and many were that young woman's trib- 
ulations as the result of this decision, for her 
responsibility proved serious. To corral and 
successfully steer seventeen people from the 
Berkeley Railway Station to the theater at which 
the performance would be given was no light 
undertaking, as she found to her dismay. 

All went well, however, until New York was 
reached and the party entered a trolley car and 
overflowed upon the platform, for a goodly 
number of passengers were already in the 
car. 
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When eighteen transfers were demanded the 
nonplussed conductor let fall both punch and 
transfers to gaze at Eleanor in speechless amaze- 
ment, and when a New York trolley car con- 
ductor reaches that mental condition, he must 
indeed be staggered. 

Nevertheless, the transfers were finally 
punched and given into Eleanor's keeping, and 
all went merry as a marriage bell until the point 
of transfer was reached, and then confusion 
worse confounded arose. 

" Now, girls," said Miss Hosmer, " donH rush. 
Wait a moment until the other people are out of 
the way and then we can all get upon the next 
car. They run so frequently that it can make 
very little difference if one passes on without 
us." 

A wise admonition, but, alas! unheeded by 
some ears, and the next thing the distracted chap- 
eron witnessed was the prompt whisking off of 
six of her charges, who proved more agile than 
their sister travelers and rushed for an already 
crowded car. 
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" Come back, oh, come back ! " cried Eleanor, 
" I have all the transfers ! " 

Now who ever heard of a New York trolley car 
tarrying long enough for even one misguided 
passenger to " come back," much less six! 

" Step loively, there ! Arl aboord ! " shouted 
the conductor, and " clang, clang " rang the bell. 

" Oh, wait a minute ! Wait a minute ! Let us 
oflf ! " shrieked Sally, the ring leader of the pre- 
dicament. "We haven't any transfers! We 
haven't a cent of money! The other girl has it! 
Stop ! Stop the car, and let us go back ! " and 
Giddy-gaddy made a desperate move as though 
to spring oflf, only to find herself firmly grasped 
by the conductor, who said in no dulcet tone : 

" Not on ye loives, if I know it ! Wait now 
till yees all git beyant to the nixt earner. Would 
ye all have yer necks brack and me hild respon- 
sible! There now! Arf wid yees! " and as the 
car came to a standstill in response to his ring, 
he " shooed " six crestfallen girls from it to walk 
back to the farther corner, where the remainder 
waited to greet them with jeers and gibes. 
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But at length the party reached its destination 
and filed into the two rows of seats reserved for 
them. 

Those of my readers who have seen this 
equally amusing and pathetic little play need 
hardly be told the effect it produced upon seven- 
teen girls all ready at a sign to smile or weep. 
As the play progressed one pocket handkerchief 
after another appeared from unsuspected stow- 
away places, as its owner was reduced to tears of 
sympathy over the trials of Herr Anton von Bar- 
wig, until fourteen girls were weeping copiously, 
while their less susceptible sisters gibed them un- 
mercifully and were in consequence stigmatized 
as "hard-hearted pebbles," "bricks," "ani- 
mals," etc. 

"Oh!" said Isabel, rather spasmodically, 
as she wadded up a soaking handkerchief and 
thrust it from sight within the blouse of her 
pretty pale green silk waist, "what shall I do? 
That's only one actful, and there are three to 
follow! Who'll lend me some more handker- 
chiefs t" 
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" Here are two ! " cried Elizabeth. " I brought 
six because I knew they would be in demand," 
and she handed Isabel two fresh receptacles 
for expected tears. 

At length, however, the delicious agony was 
over, and eighteen people, more or less the worse 
for wear, some decidedly rumpled lawn waists, 
three hopelessly spotted silk ones, and thirty-six 
eyes giving unmistakable evidence of emotions 
either of mirth or misery, came out into the broad 
light of day where those who ran could read 
the stories they told. 

" And we've all had a perfectly glorious time, 
and thank you so much!" was the unanimous 
verdict of the class of 1905, as they bade good-by 
to the class of 1906 upon the station platform at 
6.30. 

Shortly after this came the Easter holiday 
with its ten days of frolic and fun. 

"Daddy-man," said Elizabeth one morning, 
"do you know what I want to do to-day if 
neither you nor mother object? " 

" Take old Mrs. Rupert for a bicycle spin on 
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the new tandem, perhaps," answered Mr. Cliff- 
ton, as he bent to kiss her good-by. 

"Torment! Be serious," cried Elizabeth, as 
she pinched his ear in rebuke for his levity. 

"Kiss me quick, and let me go," sang Mr. 
Cliffton. "Trains won't wait. What do you 
wish to do!" and he paused to listen to her 
request. 

" I want to go out to Hilltown to see how Billy 
Hobble fares. May I!" 

" To be sure. Why not! Give my regards 
to Noah and Shem, Ham and Japhet, too, if 
you happen to see them. But now I must be 
off," and a moment later Mr. Gliffton had 
departed. 

" Do you care if I go, mother! " 

" Not in the least. I wish I could accompany 
you. I'd enjoy the trip this perfect day. You 
will go out by the trolley, I presume! " 

" Yes, and I think I'll go this morning. Don't 
feel alarmed if I am a little late getting back. 
Noah is a hospitable old soul, I understand." 

Two hours later Elizabeth left the trolley car 
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at the Hilltown crossroads to complete her short 
journey to the farm on foot. 

As she walked along the pretty country road, 
with freshly plowed fields upon either side of it, 
and breathed the soft air redolent of early blos- 
soms, she suddenly came upon a sight which 
brought a glow of pleasure to her cheeks. Just 
as the road made a sharp turn there was a shel- 
tered spot where a broad patch of deliciously 
green grass flourished even at that early season, 
and stretched flat upon his back on this luxurious 
couch, his heels in the air, was Jimmy Donovan, 
one hand holding a long leading strap which was 
attached to Billy Hobble's halter. And Billy was 
having the feast of his life ! 

Perhaps no such luscious mouthfuls as those 
in which he was reveling had passed his lips 
since colthood. 

Elizabeth stopped for a moment to watch 
the bliss upon their faces, for certainly both 
boy and animal said more plainly than words 
could have done: "We have reached our El 

Dorado." 
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" Good morning, Jimmy," said Elizabeth, ad- 
vancing toward the boy and his charge. 

Down went the heels and up came the head, as 
Jinmiy scrambled to his feet, and Billy Hobble 
gave a snort of surprise. 

"Hullo!" was Jinmiy's astonished greeting, 
as he stood stock still to look at the young person 
who seemed to have sprung from the ground. 

" I'm well, thank you. How is Billy Hobble! " 
asked Elizabeth, going to the horse's head and 
taking hold of his halter. Billy snuflfed in long 
audible breaths, but soon decided that it was all 
right, and Elizabeth stroked the old white nose 
now thrust toward her so confidingly. 

"Oh, he's that dandy you won't know him. 
Are you the young lady what owns himt The 
boss said a girl brought him 'cause she was sorry 
for him. Are you her! " 

" Father bought him for me," answered Eliza- 
beth. " I hated to see him so abused. I should 
never know him for the same horse we sent out 
here last February. What have you been doing 
to him!" 
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"Would ye, nowf asked Jimmy, glowing 
with pride. " Ain't he a stunner t Say, weren't 
he an awful old skate though when he come! 
But the boss says to me — says he — 'Sonny,' 
that's what he calls me, and Lud, he couldn't be 
no better ter me if I was sure 'nough his son — 
says he had one once hisself, a chap not much 
older'n me when he lit out for the city — gosh, I 
don't see what he wanted ter go there fer, do youT 
when he could er stayed here and er had all this 
'ere," and the little waif of the great city waved 
his arm toward God's great world of greening 
woods and quickening fields and drew in a deep 
breath of the refreshing spring air, as though to 
prove that to him, at least, the world had nothing 
more desirable to yield. 

"It is very beautiful," said Elizabeth, quick 
to understand how the beauty of his surround- 
ings had made their impression upon the boy's 
soul, and how much it meant to him even though 
he was unable to put it into words. 

" Yes, ain't it! Well, the boss says, says he — 

* Sonny, you 'n' that old horse has seen hard 
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times, and ye both need turnin' out tu past' r. Ye 
need a good rest 'n' a good f attenin' up, and ye're 
both a-goin' ter git it.' And ain't we both got it 
though! Say, jist look at that fer a corpora- 
tion! Beats a alderman's ter smash, don't it, 
now!" and drawing a deep breath, Jimmy 
extended his stomach to its utmost capacity, 
and patted it comfortingly as he wagged his 
head and said: 

"Baked beans, um! Bacon — all I c'n eat I 
Roasted 'taters — ah ! Bread-'n-butter — ^hunks ! 
Pies — oh — m — y ! Bully ones I Have all I want ! 
Don't have ter hook nothirC ! Same fer Billy here 
— not pies — but oats and hay and all that sort er 
thing. Ain't nothin' too good fer that horse. 
And ain't he jist a-showin' his oats! Well, I 
should smile ! Look at his legs \ I rubs 'em and 
ties 'em up in flannen every night and most all 
the stiffness is gone. Why, he c'n git over the 
ground ter beat the band. Want ter see! Come 
on, Billy," and in some sort of break-neck way 
Jimmy scrambled upon the horse's back and the 
next moment was trotting oflf down the road at 
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a pace which would have made Billy's late owner 
stare. 

After one or two turns Jimmy drew rein in 
front of Elizabeth and slid oflf. Taking the 
horse's muzzle in both hands, the boy mauled and 
played with him, and Billy seemed to enter into 
the spirit of the fun as he nosed and poked at 
Jimmy in return. 

"You see thatV^ asked Jimmy, his mouth 
closing firmly and a challenging look coming 
into his eyes. " You know what done it T Fll tell 
ye ; Billy and me 've ben here two whole months, 
and we ain't either on us had a lick ner a cuff in 
all that time. We ain't got no scare left in us. 
Come on up to the house and see the boss." 
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SHADOWS 

Elizabeth followed Jimmy and Billy Hobble 
along the road a short distance and presently 
came to the entrance gate of Noah Waters's farm, 
as well cared for a tract of land as one could find 
anywhere about the country. 

Dividing his attentions between his charge and 
his guest, Jimmy led the way along the blossom- 
flanked lane toward the bams at the farther end 
of it, for it never occurred to him to ask Eliza- 
beth to stop at the house to see Mrs. Waters. 
Billy was, of course, the object of her visit, so, 
naturally, it was to Billy's quarters and to Billy's 
host that Jimmy straightway led her. 

They found Noah Waters sitting in the sun- 
shine in his bam door sorting out potatoes pre- 
paratory to planting. Up to this moment he and 
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Elizabeth had never met so far as they each 
knew, for Mr. Cliffton had made all the arrange- 
ments for Billy's comfort by letter, and it was 
with no small degree of surprise that Elizabeth 
instantly recognized in the old man the one whom 
she had befriended in the trolley car several 
weeks before. She had not heard him tell Jimmy 
his odd name that day. 

As they drew near him, Noah rose from the 
bench upon which he was sitting, dusted the soil 
from his fingers, took a few steps toward his un- 
usual guest and peered at her from beneath his 
shaggy eyebrows with his keen eyes. 

Elizabeth smiled, and extended her hand, 
saying: 

" Good morning, Mr. Waters. Do you remem- 
ber me t I think we met once before, when it was 
not so easy to keep our footing.'* 

" Well, land, sakes alive I If it ain't my little 
trolley girl I" exclaimed Noah, taking Eliza- 
beth's slender hand in both his work-hardened 
ones and shaking it warmly. " My soul, if I ain't 
thought on you more times 'n I've got fingers 
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and toes, and a-wondered who you could be. 
Never expected to clap my eyes on you again, 
though here you come a-walkin' right in at my 
door, 80 to speak. What can I do for you! What 
can I do for you! " and the old man smiled that 
wonderful smile which had acted as a magnet for 
Jimmy. 

" I came out to learn how Billy is getting on, 
Mr. Waters. I have thought of him so much, but 
this is the first chance I have had to visit him." 

" La, now I You donH say I " cried Noah. " So 
you are the young lady who owns him, are you! 
Well, well, well I Bread upon the waters I sure 
enough. I never thought when I set out to fat- 
ten him up and get him up to somethin' like he 
used to be — 'cause he must 'a' been a hummer 
when he was young — ^his points show that — that 
I was a-doing a kindness for some one who'd 
done one for me. Well, well, well I So 'tis. No 
good deed's ever lost in this world, is it! It may 
seem to be, but 'tain't. The good Lord takes care 
of that, an the holler of His hand.'" And Noah 
Waters lapsed into momentary oblivion of his 
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surroundings, as into his eyes came a troubled, 
far-away look as though his thoughts had re- 
verted to things past. 

Presently, however, he roused himself, and 
turning to Jimmy, who all this time had been 
watching the old man keenly with those sharp 
eyes of his, and reflecting upon his boyish face 
the lights and shadows which flitted across the 
older one, said: 

" Hey, sonny, you here too I Well, I declare I 
Whole party together. Now put Billy out yon- 
der in the field, and then come 'long and take my 
little trolley girl up to see ma. Ma'U be tickled 
to death to see you. La, I've told her that story 
over an' over again, till she can fair see me 
a-flounderin' round in that car, and you 
a-boostin' me along," and laughing heartily at 
his own mental picture, Noah Waters waved 
Jimmy toward the field, where presently Billy 
was cutting the pranks of a four-year-old. 

When Jimmy rejoined them they went up to 
the quaint old farmhouse nestling beneath the 
huge maples which surrounded it. 
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" Ma ! Ma ! Where are you I Here's my little 
trolley girl come a-visitin.' Trot out everything 
you've got that's good, for there ain't anything 
too good for her." 

As they stepped upon the porch a sweet-faced, 
gray-haired woman of sixty -odd years came 
toward them through the entry. At her hus- 
band's words she extended both her hands and 
said in a very sweetly modulated voice : 

" I want to know the little trolley girl father 
has told me so much about. This is too good 
to believe. Come right in, my dear, and let me 
know you." 

Elizabeth placed both her hands in those ex- 
tended to her, looked for a moment into that 
gentle, yet pathetically sad face, read in the ten- 
der eyes a whole lifetime of suffering, and with- 
out knowing why she did so, reached up to place 
both arms about Mrs. Waters's neck and kiss the 
soft old cheek. 

It was an inexplicable, irresistible impulse. 
Mrs. Waters started, paused just one brief in- 
stant as though to draw a deep breath, and 
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then gathered Elizabeth right into her motherly 
arms, as she said with a little catch in her 
voice : 

" The mother in me was hungry for that, my 
sweet child." 

Then releasing the girl, she said with a win- 
ning dignity: 

" Come into our sitting room. I must know 
you better, dear." 

The sitting room was a quaint apartment, with 
an individuality all its own, telling many years 
of the lives of the members of the household. 
In the sunny windows geraniums bloomed, be- 
side starry marguerites, and near them stood 
the old-fashioned, red-cushioned Boston rocker, 
in which three children had been rocked and simg 
to in baby days. Near by stood a workbasket 
which had seen many, many years' service. On a 
center table, covered with a red wool cover, stood 
a lamp, and near it the great family Bible, with 
a pair of spectacles lying upon it. The furni- 
ture of the room was covered with haircloth and 
adorned with immaculate " tidies " made of cro- 
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cheted cotton. On the walls hung many old- 
fashioned photographs in the odd frames pecul- 
iar to the sixties. 

Saying to Elizabeth, "Now sit right down 
there, dearie, while I go and get some refresh- 
ments for you," Mrs. Waters gently forced Eliz- 
abeth into a rocking chair and turned to leave the 
room. In less than five minutes she was back 
with a brimming glass of milk and a plate piled 
high with slices of golden poundcake, such as*can 
be made only upon a farm where butter, eggs, 
and cream are more tlian abundant. 

" Um-m-m-eh ! " burst from Jimmy, who stood 
in the doorway. 

" Ha-ha ! " chuckled Noah Waters. " Kinder 
hits you where you live, don't it, sonny! Take 
a piece and then kite along and carry that basket 
of potatoes out to the men. I'll be 'long pretty 
soon." 

" You bet I don't need no urgin'," cried Jinuny, 
taking his slice and darting off. 

Noah waited long enough to eat a slice also, 

and then saying as he left them : 
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" Now don't you think er goin' long home for 
a good spell. Just stay here with ma, and bime- 
by I'll hitch up and drive you back. It's a fine 
day for a drive." 

Who shall say that our steps along life's path- 
way are not guided! What was it that impelled 
Mrs. Waters to revert to the early days of her 
married life? Was there something in the youth 
and freshness of the girl beside her which re- 
called the one little daughter, who years ago had 
come to dwell for a time in her home, the third 
of three children, two, alas ! slipped into the great 
beyond? 

The daughter had lived to be fifteen years of 
age. She would have been nearly forty now, but 
the mother pictured her as she had last seen her, 
and the years could not alter that picture. Milly 
Waters would always remain fifteen years of age 
to her mother. 

" This is my little girl, dear," said Mrs. Waters 
as she stood before the photograph of a sweet- 
faced young girl, so like Noah Waters that the 
likeness could not be mistaken. She is very dear 
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to me. This is her brother ; he too, is very dear." 
Mrs. Waters spoke in the present tense. 

"Is this another son! Are they all gone 
away T " asked Elizabeth gently, refraining from 
mentioning death in connection with the sons and 
daughter who seemed so near to their mother, 
even though many years had slipped away since 
she had heard their voices. 

" Yes, that is our eldest son. He is forty-eight 
years of age. This was taken after he went to 
the city to live. He was really but a lad then. 
He had an adventurous spirit, and the farm life 
irked him. He was but sixteen when he left us. 
Only eighteen when this was taken, although he 
seems over twenty. Father could not forgive his 
going. But he did well and we grew to be very 
proud of him. He was in one of the city banks 
as assistant cashier. At least, he became such in 
time. He was still a young man when — ^when — 
some difficulty arose with his superior. We 
could never learn all the particulars. We 
thought he was trying to shield the other man. 
We still think so. A very large sum of money 
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was missing, and Joseph would never tell all he 
knew about it. He resigned and went to Mon- 
tana. It was years, many years ago. In time the 
entire sum was returned to the bank, but the de- 
faulter was never apprehended. We heard that 
he had gone to Canada. He was a married man, 
Joseph was not. Joseph has never returned. It 
is more than a year since we have heard from 
him. But why am I burdening you with this, 
my child! Forgive me. I quite forgot myself," 
and with a gentle sigh, Mrs. Waters came back to 
the present. 

" Oh, I am so glad you spoke. It is often a 
comfort to speak to others, don't you think so, 
Mrs. Waters? If it has been a relief to you to do 
so, I am glad you spoke to me. But now I really 
must go home. I don't want Mr. Waters to drive 
me all that way though. If he will take me to 
the trolley line that will be a great kindness." 

" He will be glad to take you back to Berkeley. 
He has to drive there anyway, and it is much 
pleasanter to go in the wagon." 

And presently Elizabeth had bidden good-by 
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to her hostess and to Jimmy and Billy and was 
going toward Berkeley beside Noah Waters, who 
kept up a steady flow of conversation. 

" Cliffton, Cliff ton," he said musingly. " Pm 
glad I've found some one of that name I can 
think highly of. Years ago I knew another Cliff- 
ton that I couldn't. He — he — ^well — well — ^I 
can't help believin' my boy would a-been with 
me now had it not been for him. Well — ^well — 
we must let bygones be bygones. * I will repay 
saith the Lord ' and I s'pose he will. Here we 
are. And here's your pa, I reckon, comin' to 
help you down. How-de-do, Mr. Cliffton," and 
then, as Elizabeth's father, who had unexpectedly 
returned home for some important papers per- 
taining to his Canadian business, came close to 
the runabout to help her alight, Noah Waters 
looked at him as though an apparition had risen 
before him and cried out : 

" The Lord's mercy upon me ! Frederic 
CUfftonI" 
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THE SHADOW IS LIFTING 



Fob a moment Howard Cliflfton looked at the 
old man in amazement, then recovering himself, 
said pleasantly: 

"Not Frederic, but Howard Cliflfton, Mr. 
Waters, for I am sure this is Mr. Waters, al- 
though our acquaintance has thus far been only 
upon paper. So you have brought this girl of 
ours home! We are indebted to you. Tie your 
horse and come in. We have delayed luncheon, 
and now you can take some with us. Mrs. Cliflf- 
ton will be glad to see you and hear about Billy 
Hobble," and talking in his genial manner in 
order to put Noah Waters at his ease, Mr. Cliflf- 
ton helped the old man from the runabout, and 
assisted him in tying his horse. 

But that something had seriously disturbed 
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him was evident from his trembling hands and 
agitated manner, and all through luncheon, even 
though Mrs. Cliffton and Elizabeth did their 
utmost to remove all restraint, he was absent- 
minded and distraught. When the meal ended 
he said hesitatingly : 

"Would — would you mind! May I — T Can 
you spare me a few minutes, Mr. CliflftonT I — I 
— have something upon my mind — something 
which — which — I — I — should feel easier to speak 
of. I — I — " he paused as his voice failed him. 

"Why, of course, you may speak with me," 
responded Mr. Cliffton heartily. " Come right 
into the library, where we shall be undisturbed, 
and if there is anything I can do for the man 
who has so transformed Billy Hobble, as Eliza- 
beth assures me you have, be sure I shall be glad 
to," and he led the way into the library and 
closed the door. 

Two hours passed and still the murmur of 
voices continued, while the events of many years 
were traced back step by step to the memorable 
one which had brought sorrow to many. Yet, 
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of the deep tragedy of that year both Noah 
Waters and Howard Cliflfton were ignorant. 
Only one man knew the depth of that, when he, 
in a spirit of quixotic self-sacrifice drained his 
cup of misery to the very dregs. 

One mad although innocent prank when youth 
was at its fullest tide, and forethought and cau- 
tion cast to the winds, had come near ending his 
career and costing him his life, and only the 
prompt action of a chum who aided him, and 
turned suspicion aside, had enabled him to pull 
himself together and vow then and there that if 
ever opportunity arose for him to serve that 
friend no sacrifice would be too great. 

Unhappily, the opportunity came only too 
soon, for the friend, eager to grow rich quickly 
and provide for a father and mother into whose 
lives much sorrow and little prosperity had 
come, entered into wild speculations, only to 
meet with the disaster which many another has 
met with, and learn when too late the futility 
of such a course. Had his imprudence stopped 
there he might have recovered himself. But alas ! 
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one false step almost invariably leads to worse, 
and before he knew how it had come to pass Jo- 
seph Waters was a defaulter and the bank in 
which he was employed as assistant cashier upon 
the eve of discovering his defalcation. 

Then came Frederic Cliflfton's opportunity to 
pay his debt of gratitude, and nobly did he do so. 

About three years before this event, however, 
while he was making a trip through Canada he 
met a charming Canadian girl, and about eigh- 
teen months later, owing to her father's recent 
death and mother's consequent invalid condi- 
tion, they were very quietly married, not even 
Howard Cliflfton or his wife attending the wed- 
ding. Their plan was to make their home in 
Springdale, where Howard Cliflfton then lived, 
but the mother could not be moved and Helen 
Cliflfton would not leave her in her loneliness. 
Months slipped away, and at length Mrs. Win- 
ter joined her husband in the land where there is 
no more parting, and Helen Cliflfton was free to 
join her husband in the States, where they 
would make their home for the future and pre- 
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pare to welcome the little guest soon to come to 
them. 

Then came bitter hours for both, for one 
dreary, stormy day Frederic Cliflfton presented 
himself at his wife's home with the staggering 
announcement that he was a suspected defaulter. 
The bank in which he had held a position of 
cashier had discovered serious shortages in his 
accounts, and there was no satisfactory expla- 
nation to be made. 

At least, not to the world. Only to Helen Hol- 
brook Cliflfton could her husband reveal the 
whole truth, and not until then did he realize 
what he had done in assuming such a stigma. 
But it was too late to turn back. During the year 
Lucile was bom, but not to the happiness they 
had pictured. 

Soon after this Joseph Waters resigned his 
position and went to Montana. 

Under an assumed name Frederic Cliflfton em- 
barked in business and prospered, but the money 
was used for another. He had dropped out of 
his brother's life completely, and even though 
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Howard Clifton strove in every way to remedy 
the trouble which had overtaken them all, and 
to clear up the mystery surrounding the loss of 
the money, he was unable to do so. Gladly 
would he have made the sum good, but at that 
time he was a young man and had not reached 
the prosperous days which later came to him. 
Moreover, he could not help sharing the general 
belief that his brother had been dishonorable. 

And so the years went on until the present 
eventful one. 

The two men talking so earnestly together 
in the library and striving to throw light upon 
the subject were too deeply absorbed to take 
note of an unusual commotion just beyond the 
door. 

"I — ^I — cannot understand it, sir, I — ^I can- 
not,*' said Noah Waters. " He was a good son — 
a good son. The light of our lives. Yet he has 
not been home in eighteen years. And we yearn 
— we yearn for him. We long for our firstborn," 
and the old man's voice failed him. 

" Have you urged him to come! Can you not 
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appeal to him through his mother! It is very 
strange, very. I know for a certainty that the 
entire sum has been returned to the bank. The 
final payment on the twenty-two thousand was 
made with interest during January. Of that I 
am positive, Mr. Waters, for I have been follow- 
ing this matter closely for years. I have offered 
more than once to make the balance good, but my 
offer has invariably been declined. By whom it 
has been returned I do not know. I suspect, how- 
ever, it is Frederic. It is the least he can do. 
But I do not know — I do not know. If, as you 
suspect, Joseph was indeed implicated in this 
miserable business and is keeping away on that 
account, why does he not return now? Suspicion 
has never attached itself to him in the smallest 
degree. He can come back at any time." 

"We need him — we need him. Our remain- 
ing years are few," said Noah Waters in a low 
voice, as he leaned upon the table near him and 
let his face fall upon his hands. 

Deeply moved, Mr. Cliffton laid his hand upon 
the bowed gray head, and at that moment the 
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library door opened and he looked up to see 
Frederic Cliflfton standing before him. 

Howard Cliflfton started forward, his left 
hand stretched protectingly back toward the 
bowed figure, the other held up as in warning to 
his brother. 

Frederic did not pause, but smiling the smile 
so characteristic of the Cliflftons, clasped his 
brother's hand in both his own as he said : 

" Howard, I have come home. I have earned 
the right to do so. I have paid my penalty for a 
false step, one, alas, which involved many others, 
and I have also made it possible for the one who 
was at fault " 

"Hush!" broke in Mr. Cliflfton, and at that 
moment Frederic Cliflfton saw his friend's father. 
Steadying himself upon the edge of the table, 
Noah Waters rose to his feet. Looking Frederic 
Cliffton straight in the eyes he said with a 
pathetic dignity: 

" I understand, sir. It was as I suspected. My 
boy was not blameless." 

" Hear me, Mr. Waters. Let me explain all," 
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cried Frederic Cliflfton. " The story has its ex- 
tenuating circumstances, and Joseph has done 
much to recover his right to be called an honest 
man. He ^** 

" Would you mind sitting down to tell me all 
the story, sirf " asked Noah Waters in his gentle 
voice. 

Holding the trembling hand in his own strong 
ones, Frederic Cliffton sat down beside the old 
man and related to him all the hapi)enings of the 
past years of which he alone could fill in the 
gaps, softening the story as much as possible 
and putting Joseph Waters in as happy a light as 
he could. 

" He was young and heedless, Mr. Waters, we 
both were, we did not look far ahead, and you 
must remember that it was for his mother and 
you that he strove to win fortune. We could not 
see the misery we were laying up for the inno- 
cent to bear. We seldom do, I am sorry to say ; 
but this wretched business is settled now. We — 
Joseph has refunded all " 

" Stop a moment," broke in Noah Waters 
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gently. ** I wish the entire truth, if you 
please, sir. Has Joseph, alone, made this sum 
good!" 

" Oh, that is all right. I " 

" Nay, my son, speak truly." The voice was 
very firm. 

" Well, nearly all. There is a small balance 
due me, but another year will settle that Jo- 
seph is doing well on his ranch. In a short time 
he will be free as the Montana air. He is a pros- 
perous, respected man. He began a clean page 
in the West and has kept it free from 
smudge " 

" Thank God ! " exclaimed Noah Waters 
fervently. 

"He has sent a message to you by me. I 
should have gone on to see you from here, but 
now I can give you his message at once; he 
wishes you and Mrs. Waters to come to him, to 
sell the farm and let him provide for you for 
the remainder of your days. Out there in that 
glorious country old trials can be forgotten, old 
scars will disappear. Can you consider it? Say 
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nothing to Mrs. Waters of all this. Let the dead 
past bury its dead, and try to feel that the recent 
and coming years of noble living will sufi5ce to 
recompense for much. Now come and meet my 
wife and daughter. They are here with me." 

It was Howard Cliflfton's turn to start, but be- 
fore he could express his surprise, Noah Waters 
said: 

"If you will excuse me, I think I will go di- 
rectly home. I have had much to disturb me, 
and I wish time to recover myself before I meet 
ma. She must never learn of this. Her faith 
in Joseph has been so great that I cannot see it 
shaken. No, I will see your family another time. 
My very humble respects to them, sir. Yes, it 
will be best for us to join Joseph, I think. I can 
see that even now. If we were to remain here 
ma might some day learn the truth, and that 
would grieve her sorely, sorely. Good-day, sir. 
I am much indebted to you. I ask the Lord's 
blessing upon you and yours. I ask it also upon 
this home.** 

He offered his hand to Frederic Cliffton, who 
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shook it warmly. Then to Howard Cliflfton, who 
said: 

" I will go with yon to yonr wagon. Come ont 
by this side door, it is nearer." 

As they went along the path Mr. Cliflfton spoke 
to the man who was employed as a sort of gen- 
eral utility man about the place. 

" Felix, I want you to drive Mr. Waters home. 
He is not feeling very well, and I do not want 
him to go alone. Come back by trolley." 

" No, no, I protest," said Noah Waters. 

" But you must not," said Mr. Cliffton, " for 
my sake, you know." 
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SUNLIGHT 



Mb. Cliffton watched the wagon as it went 
down the road, and when it had disappeared 
from sight said : 

" There passes one of nature's noblemen. 
Poor old man, more shadows than sunlight have 
been your lot in life, I fear. Let us hope that 
only the light may shine upon the path you will 
follow through the remainder of your years. 
You have asked the Lord's blessing upon my 
home. May threefold be upon your own." 

Then turning, he hurried back to the house 
where several voices could be heard in animated 
conversation. As he came through the hall Eliz- 
abeth ran toward him, crying: 

" Oh, daddy, dear, dear daddy, isn't it too good 
to be true I I can't believe it ! Come quickly and 
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see them," and she nearly dragged him into the 
drawing-room where he beheld a pretty picture. 

Seated upon a settee beside Mrs. Cliffton, 
whose arm encircled her, and with Lucile kneel- 
ing before her holding her hand and Mrs. Cliflf- 
ton's, was Mrs. Winter, smiling through tear- 
dimmed eyes. 

Frederic Cliflfton stood just behind them, his 
hand protectingly on his wife's shoulder, for we 
must no longer call her Mrs. Winter, but Mrs. 
Frederic Cliflfton. 

"My dear, my dear," Mrs. Howard Cliffton 
was saying in her gentle voice, " I can hardly be- 
lieve it. It seems incredible. You have been in 
our midst for months and we have never for a 
moment suspected tlie relationship. How could 
you keep the secret as you have! And this dear 
girl, too, so like Elizabeth, and yet we never 
realized why they so resembled each other. How 
blind, how blind we have been I " and Mrs. How- 
ard Cliffton leaned forward to take Lucile's face 
in both her hands and kiss her very tenderly as 
she said : " My own dear little niece, we must 
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never let you go from among us now that we 
have found you." 

" And my very own cousin ! " cried Elizabeth, 
running up to clasp her arms about Lucile. 
" Come with me this minute for these people 
have a thousand things to talk about I know, and 
we should only drive them distracted with our 
chatter. Come straight up to my room for I 
want to talk over every single thing that has hap- 
pened this year. Why, it doesn't seem as if you 
were you, or I myself! It all seems so odd and 
unreal. Pinch me, Lucile, and let me find out if 
I am really awake. To think that I have a 
truly, true cousin to talk to, and plague, and 
tease, and have visit me, and go to places with, 
and — and — " and Elizabeth paused for lack of 
breath. 

Lucile laughed a happy little laugh as she gave 
her mother a swift caress and then ran from the 
room with Elizabeth. 

Long and earnestly did the grown people talk, 
and again and again during the conversation did 
Howard Cliffton reach across the table which 
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divided them to clasp and warmly shake his 
brother's hand, feeling deeply that he had cruelly 
wronged him in his heart, although he had never 
let the world suspect it. 

It was, indeed, a happy family which gathered 
around the dinner table that evening, and more 
than once Elizabeth took hold of Lucile's arm 
to give her a little shake, just to make sure, she 
said, that Lucile was flesh and blood. 

It did not take the news long to spread through 
the school, although little was ever learned in 
Berkeley of the true history of the conditions 
which had forced Mrs. Cliflfton to change her 
name and take up teaching as a means of liveli- 
hood. Most of those interested in the school con- 
cluded that she had kept Lucile's relation to her- 
self a secret because she feared it might militate 
against her success as an instructor, as many 
would suspect her of partiality to her own 
daughter. Gradually the version of the story 
accepted was to the effect that serious financial 
troubles, of which even his brother knew nothing, 
had kept Mr. Frederic Cliffton from Berkeley, 
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and these at length successfully overcome he 
had returned from Canada to join his family. 

Neither family was given to discussing their 
private affairs abroad, so the wonder soon died 
out. Moreover, many who had been connected 
with the bank had passed in the natural course 
of events to other interests, and there was little 
diiBSculty in obtaining leniency for the true 
wrongdoer, once the sum taken was refunded, 
and had he wished to do so, Joseph Waters could 
have returned to his home a free man. But this 
he did not wish to do, and one sunny May day 
good old Noah Waters, his wife, and Jimmy 
Donovan, their loyal little knight, were put 
upon a train for the western land and bidden 
Godspeed by Frederic and Howard Cliflfton. 

Then came the final examinations and the girls 
had all they could think about. 

Mrs. Frederic Cliflfton, whom many of the 
girls continued to address as " Mrs. Winter,** 
remained at her post, even though warm-hearted 
Miss Hosmer, to whom she had told the entire 
story without reservation, begged her to give up 
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her school duties and remain at Mrs. Howard 
Cliflfton's where she was, indeed, made to feel 
that she was Mrs. Cliffton's sister. But this she 
positively refused to do, saying: 

" No, Miss Hosmer, that would never do. It 
would be almost impossible for you to secure 
anyone at such short notice, and even if you suc- 
ceeded in so doing, the effect upon the girls 
might be very serious. They are familiar with 
my methods, work well for me, and are, I am 
sure, fond of me. To desert them now when 
final examinations are pending would be most 
unjust to them. Moreover," she added, laugh- 
ing, " do you think I am going to give up ruling 
Lucile with an iron hand? Why, my right to do 
so is now doubled. No, put aside all concern 
for another teacher of mathematics for the pres- 
ent. When the school opens in the fall you may 
regard me in the light of a patron and shudder 
at my frowns of disapproval. Meantime, make 
the most of your opportunities, and let me shud- 
der at yours. It may be wholesomer, for I am so 
happy just now that I fear there is danger of it 
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flying to my head," and a little catch came in 
Mrs. Cliflfton's voice as her eyes filled. 

"Oh, my dear," cried Miss Hosmer, "you 
deserve all the blessings which have come to you. 
No one more, for you have done much for me and 
my girls. And that dear child ! How often I have 
wondered at her close resemblance to Elizabeth! 
How often I have called them my Sunlight and 
my Shadow. One so gay, so happy, so brimful 
of the joy of living; the other so subdued, so 
timid, her life so filled with minor notes that it 
sometimes nearly broke my heart to watch her, 
yet, withal, giving such evidence of a strong char- 
acter. The tax upon her self-control this year 
must have been very severe. How she has met 
it I cannot understand. Has she known the facts 
from the beginning? " 

"Oh, yes! Secrecy between us would have 
been fatal. From a little child she has been my 
confidant, and we have shared our sorrow. This 
may appear to you as very selfish upon my part, 
but I felt that only by knowing the truth could 
the child endure what seemed to the world a bit- 
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ter disgrace. Mystery would have magnified it; 
only by fully understanding what her father had 
done for friendship's sake could she grow up in 
loyalty and love for him, living, as I have, upon 
the hope that sooner or later * truth conquers.' 
Is it not odd that she should have found it the 
senior's motto upon coming here ! It has, indeed, 
conquered, and we are very, very happy." 

" I shall never cease to marvel at it. Never,*' 
said Miss Hosmer emphatically, as Mrs. Cliflfton 
hade her good afternoon and went back to the 
home in which she was made so welcome. 

Not long after this class day, the dance given 
by the juniors to the seniors, children's day, 
and commencement made things pretty lively, 
and the girls were so brimful of the business of 
the hour that they had no time left to think of 
anything else, for they undertook to decorate 
Azalea Grange as it had never before been dec- 
orated. And it was just at this crisis that Billy 
Hobble demonstrated how indispensable he was 
as, harnessed to a grocer's wagon borrowed for 
the occasion, he trotted briskly back and forth 
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between the school and the woods half a mile 
beyond it, and was so bedecked with great 
bunches of the wild azalea that he looked like an 
animated posy bed. 

Never did animal fall into happier ease than 
had old Billy Hobble, for he had now come to 
dwell in the long unused stable upon Mr. Cliflf- 
ton's place, and really cut quite a dash when ar- 
rayed in a shining new harness before the pretty 
basket phaeton which Mr. Cliffton had bought 
for him. He was, of course, Elizabeth's, but 
the girls regarded him as the property of the 
school and he was brought forth upon all occa- 
sions. 

Little Jimmy Donovan's care had not been in 
vain, and even though well past the "eight 
years " market age, Billy had responded wonder- 
fully to the care given him, and grown to be the 
dearest, best-tempered old horse that ever let 
three or four dozen girls maul him, cliildren pull 
his mane and tail, clamber all over him, and drive 
him or ride him to their heart's content. He ac- 
cepted it all with an air which said as plainly as 
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words: "Dear me, be gay and sportive while 
you may. You have never known misery; I 
have. But it behooves me to make royal return 
to those who lifted me out of it. If it amuses 
you to cut such capers, pray do so, for it doesn't 
hurt me." 

And so we leave Billy Hobble, no longer a hob- 
bler, but a well-cared for, well-contented, well- 
conditioned old horse, to moralize upon the vi- 
cissitudes of life, and bask in the sunshine of the 
girls of Azalea Grange, while we teU of the day 
dearest to schoolgirls — commencement. 

Certainly Azalea Grange well deserved its 
name that day, for Billy Hobble's trips to and 
fro had wrought marvels. Great boughs of dark 
green oak, slender ones of feathery white birch 
and silver poplar, formed a pretty background 
for the big bunches of wild azalea and daisies 
banked in front of them upon the stage, while the 
masses of roses, sweet peaSy and an endless num- 
ber of other flowers, sent in for the graduates, 
filled the front of it. Pretty, too, as the posies 
surrounding them were the graduates sitting 
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upon the stage in their dainty white gowns, their 
faces serious or merry as the exercises proceeded. 

The junior class acted as ushers, and darted 
about like wills-o'-the-wisp, shooing the blun- 
derers out of wrong places and persuading them 
to go where they belonged. All were there. Sally 
Powell, all importance and much overdressed, in 
a gown far better suited to an evening dance 
than a junior usher, and blissfully unconscious 
that a very plump green worm had strayed from 
some of the foliage and was making a parade 
ground of her back. 

It was wholesome, merry Phoebe who made 
the discovery, and cocking her head upon one 
side and pursing up her lips, said to Elizabeth 
who just then came up to her : 

" It does seem a shame to interrupt him when 
he's making such a brave show there, doesn't it? 
but I dare say I musty 

Fanny Austin, who had blossomed out won- 
derfully since Miss Gordon's influence was re- 
moved, was darting about, and Isabel and Elea- 
nor were as inseparable as ever. 
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The " Doublets," as the girls now called Eliz- 
abeth and Lncile, the latter no longer the sad, 
nervous girl of the previous months, but one who 
daily grew more and more like her happy cousin, 
were as sunny and happy as sunshine itself. 

Of course the Cliflftons were there in force, and 
none shouted longer or more vigorously than 
these two brothers, when, the exercises of the day 
ended and the whole school adjourned to the 
pretty grounds where the class of 1906 — ^now 
newly fledged seniors — ^brought forth their class 
banner. Until this triumphant moment it had 
been a bone of contention between themselves 
and the graduating class, which had ruthlessly 
torn it down whenever it had been displayed by 
the *06's. But now their right to do so was 
withdrawn, and they were generous enough to 
yell lustily when *06 flaunted it in their very 
faces. " Here, here," cried Phoebe, catching the 
big blue and white banner from Fanny^s hands 
and running toward Elizabeth and Lucile, who 
at that moment happened to be speaking to each 
other, " let us bind together in our emblem of 
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loyalty our future class president and vice presi- 
dent, for, mark my words, girls, that is what they 
will be," and she tossed one end of the banner to 
Eleanor, who was quick to enter into the fun, 
and the next second the cousins were encircled 
as the class of '06 yelled : 

"Rarerirol 
Ring! ChingI Chang! 
The ClifftonsI The ClififtonsI 
Zip — boom — bang! " 

and old Billy Hobble, tied to a hitching post at 
the farther side of the grounds, gave forth a 
lusty neigh of approvaL 



(1) 



THE END 
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ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE STORIES* 

Fifty-two Stories for Girls. 

Edited by Alfred H. Miles. Illustrated. i2mo. 
Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 

A story for every week in the year. The very best present a girl 
could have. A constant reminder of the giver. Fifty-two stories by 
the best English writers, inculcating the love of honor, truth, and loyalty. 
These are such stories as it will do little pirls good to read. They teaoi 
the love of home and many lovahle qualities. Among the contributors 
are Margaret Watson, Jennie Chapman, Lucy Hardy, Alfred H. Miles, 
Lucie E. Jackson, and Thomas Archer. 

Fifty-two Stories for Boys. 

Edited by Alfred H. Miles. Illustrated. i2mo. 
Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 

A story for every week in the year. The very best present a boy 
could have. A constant reminder of the giver. Fifty-two stories by the 
best English writers, inculcating the love of honor, manhood, truth, and 
patriotism. These are stories which stir the imaipnation and stimulate 
the reader to tiy to become a great man himself. Among the con* 
tributors are Alfred H. Miles, Robert Overton, Lieut.-Col. A. J. Mac- 
pherson, G. A. Henty, F. M. Holmes, and Grace Stebbing. 

Jacks of All Trades. 

A Story for Girls and Boys. By Katharine N. 
BiRDSALL. Illustrated in two colors by Walter 
Russell, with many text cuts. i2mo. Cloth, $i.5a 

Here is a story that shows co.iclnsively that "the child is father of 
the man." Miss Birdsall has written a book that should be read by 
every boy and girl who hns any ambition or purpose to develop the best 
that is in them. The author has taken nobility of chanicter as the key- 
note for a most wholesome and inspiriting story, the plot of which is of 
absorbing interest. 

D. APPLETON and company, new YORK. 



A UNIQUE BOOK. 



^^For ckildrtM, partnts, teachers^ and all who art ini§r$st§d 
iH th$ psychology of childhood:* 

The Book of Knight and Barbara. 

By David Starr Jordan. Illustrated. i2mo. 
Cloth, J 1.50. 

The curious and fascinating tales and pictures of this unique 
book are introduced by Dr. Jordan with the following preface : 
** The only apology the author can make in this case is that he 
never meant to do it. He had told his own children many 
stories of many kinds, some original, some imitative, some traves- 
ties of the work of real story-tellers. Two students of the de- 
partment of education in the Stanford University — Mrs. Louise 
Maitland, of San Jose, and Miss Harriet Hawley, of Boston — 
asked him to repeat these stories before other children. Miss 
Hawley, as a stenographer, took them down for future reference, 
and while the author was absent on the Bering Sea Commission 
of 1896 she wrote them out in full, thus forming the material 
of this book. Copies of the stories were placed by Mrs. Mait- 
land in the hands of hundreds of children. These drew illus- 
trative pictures, after their fashion ; and from the multitude 
offered, Mrs. Maitland chose those which are here reproduced. 
The scenes in the stories were also subjected to the criricisms 
of the children, and in many cases amended to meet their sug- 
gestions. These pictures made by the children have been found 
to interest deeply other children, a fact which gives them a 
de.inite value as original documents in the study of the workings 
of the child-mind. At the end of the volume are added a few 
true stories of birds and of beasts, told to a different audience. 
With these are a few drawings by university students, which are 
intended to assist the imagination of child-readers.'* 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 



HEALTHY, KINDLY, HAPPY. 



Forest Land. 

By Robert W. Chambers. Illustrated. 
Square 8vo. $1.50 net ; postage additional. 

This is a series of beautiful little stories beauti- 
fully illustrated. They tell of the adventures of a 
little boy and a little girl up on the breezy hills on 
the edge of the woods making their acquaintance 
with Forest Land. The stories are illustrated by 
eight full-page pictures in colors by Emily Benson 
Knipe. The pictures are in happy accord with the 
text. The book has a picture cover, a fancy lining, 
and attractive little sketches at the heads and ends 
of the chapters. Butterflies are to be found on odd 
pages apparently fluttering through the book. 

The little girl and the little boy first hear the 
'• Voice of the Forest " whispering eagerly to them 
to come and see it, and respond to the invitation. 
Then they go in and learn all the strange secrets of 
the wee wild things, and promise the trees that they 
will never be cut down. The chapters fill the 
reader, be he young or be he old, with a feeling of 
the fresh outdoors, healthy, kindly, happy thoughts, 
and pure ideas. The breezy kindliness of Mr. Cham- 
bers's writings is better than a tonic. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 



JUVENILES- 



The Yellow Cat. 

By Grace Van R. Dwight. Twelve full- 
page Illustrations in Colors. Square 8vo. Pic- 
torial Cover, $1.50 net 

This is a beautifully illustrated account of the 
doings and sayings of the rabbit and dollies — and 
the yellow cat after you have gone to bed at night. 
The rabbits are afraid of the yellow cat, and the 
dollies live in a doll's house and ride around in a 
doll's automobile. The book also tells of the flowers 
and their woes and ambitions, and just what the 
firefly does and why he does it. It tells about Santa 
Claus and his wife and how they found the yellow 
cat in the barn because Santa Claus forgot to bring 
it on his first trip and has to go back for it, and it 
was too light by then to take it up to the house. 

" Of one thing we may be assured : that every well- 
ordered child will be delighted with this original and 
charming picture book, in which writer and illustrator have 
collaborated to such good purpose. A word should be 
added for the excellence of the reproductions in colors." 

— New York Evening Sun. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY. NEW YORK. 
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